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_ THOMPSON GREAT 
FIGURE OF WEST 


~ Colorful Life of David Thompson 


Formed Subject For Address 
of Professor Pilcher Be- 
fore Philosophical Society 


_ EXPLORED ONE-TENTH 
ee OF NORTH AMERICA 


Young Colonial’ First Intrusted 
With Diplomatic Missions at — 
Age of Seventeen—Cov- 
| ered 50,000 Miles 


Si 


Ze. Davia Thompson, fur trader and 


‘Company, the mapper of over one- 
tenth of North America, forgotten 
poverty in his old age—this his- 
torical figure was the subject of the 
lecture of Professor N. C. Pitcher 
before the Philosophical Society on 
- ‘Wednesday evening. ~ 
- Professor Pitcher gave as_ the 
‘background for the life of David 
Thompson the story of the two great 
fur trading companies. The speaker 
‘stressed the unusual privileges 
granted to the companies. The Hud- 
gon’s Bay Company was given prac- 
tically one-third of North America, 
were allowed to establish their own 
jaw courts, their armies and their 
navies, and were empowered to de- 
clare war on foreign nations. All 
this was granted in consideration of 
exploration done and to be done by 
the companies. However, the speak- 
er continued, the only real explora- 
tion done by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
- pany was that of Samuel Hearne, 
who “after unsuccessful attempts 
- reached the mouth of the Copper- 
mine River. Hearne made an ex- 
pedition through what is now Al- 
berta, “stopping at Calgary long 
enough to do a little fur-trading and 
start agitation for a Junior Univer- 
Se sity.” ; : 
David Thompson was born in 1770 
- in London. He was first employed 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company at 
‘ the age of fifteen under Samuel 
“Hearne. He was sent two years later 
- to the Piegan Indians. to establish 
- friendly relations. He was sent from 
_ place to place to open trading posts 
4 along the Saskatchewan River and 
farther north. After he was wreck- 
ed on Lake Athabasca he was asked 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company to 
discontinue exploration. 
But the Nor’West Company 
eagerly engaged him. From 1797 to 
1802 he travelled far. and wide, 
opening new posts, visiting Rocky 
Mountain House, the headwaters of 


the Saskatchewan River, Kootenay, 
Idaho, Washington, the Columbia 
River. When the vast territory of 


Oregon was given to the United 
_ States, Thompson naturally fumed 
at the stupidity of British diplomacy, 
for he, as a British subject, ha 
discovered and explored the country. 
Thompson covered 50,000 miles by 
-dog-train, by canoe and by foot in 
- twenty years. Though, of course, 
he left no photographic records, his 
own writings have proved an invalu- 
able aid to the historian and geog- 
--rapher. Many of his own maps are 
- still the official maps of the districts 
they embrace. : 
Thompson’s last years are veiled 
in obscurity. He died in poverty in 
the year 1856. 


DR. COLLIP MAKES 
-__ NEW DISCOVERY 


Dr. Collip, co-discoverer of insulin, 
has made a new, and important dis- 
eovery, having extracted from the 
parathyroid gland a substance of 
_ great medicinal value. : : 
’- At present little information is 
available as to the details of this dis- 
covery, since the clinical work in 
‘connection with it has not yet been 
completed. 
x it. is known, however, that Dr. 
- Collip has succeeded in getting out a 
substance from the parathyroid 
‘which, as experiments prove, has the 
game relation to the calcium content 
of the blood as insulin has to the 
sugar content. The efficacy of the 
extract has been proved by its ac- 
~ tion on animals. 
Dr. Collip recently reported to the 
Canadian Medical Journal a very re- 
~ markable result from the application 
of this extract in the case of tetany 
in a child. This child brought to the 
‘laboratory in a very rigid condition, 
‘was given immediate relief by use 
of the material. At present the ef- 
fect of material is being tested by 
~ gome of the leading clinitians on the 
North American Continent, including 
experts of McGill, Toronto, and 
_ John Hopkins universities. The ma- 
terial for the purpose is being sup- 
plied by the University of Alberta 
_jaboratories. 


HALF-WAY MARK 
REACHED — 


The following subscriptions: 
have to date been received by 
Memorial Fund: 


AP *Raculty cccacsciccsbecsssis $1,665.50 
Other staffs at the 
University 559.60 
*Alumni ......... 2,085.25 
Students ........... 700.00 
| Other sources 1,354.51 
Total ...cissesesseeses $6,122.36 
_ *Asterisks indicate a slight 
overlapping. 
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Churchyards are expected to yawn a little early tonight when the 


annual Med Nite program gets under way. 


0.T.C. INSPECTION 


SET FOR MARCH 12) 


Alberta Contingent Training Rig- 
orously For Annual Inspection 
—tLarge Enrollment This 
Term 


The near approach of inspection 
day and pay parade brings in sight 
the end of a very successful year 
for the U. of A. unit of the Cana- 
dian Officers Training Corps. The 
spirit of the unit and the work done 
this year have been gratifying to 
Lt.-Col. Dunn, the 0.C., and the com- 
plimentary remarks of the examiners 
at the recent tests speak well of 
the efficiency of the officers in 
charge. About-seventy-five men are 
writing for their “A Class” certi- 
ficates this year, and of these nearly 
all succeeded in passing the practical 
tests held on February 14th. Six 
officers of the unit, viz., Messrs. 
Herbert, arclay, Mealing, Bloor, 
Macdonald and Bury, are writing the 
examinations for captains. - These 
officers all passed the practical tests 
with high marks. The written ex- 
aminations will be held about March 
12th for lieutenants and captains, 
and results should be issued by the 
War Office by the middle of June. 
Last year this University turned out 
the largest number of officers of any 
unit in Canada, and this year the 
prospects look good for continuing 
the record. Special certificates will 
be granted this year to men who 
have taken courses in field ambul- 
ance, machine gun, signalling and 
musketry work. : 

Annual inspection will take place 
on Saturday, March 14th, when the 
entire unit will parade in all its 
finery. 


| DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


READ IRISH PLAY 


“The Shadow of the Glen,’’ by 
Synge, Was the Dramat’s 
February Offering 


A very interested group of stu- 
dents attended the meeting of the 
Dramatic Society on February 20th 
in A-212, when “The Shadow of the 
Glen,” by J. M. Synge, was read by 
four of the members. 

In introduction, Professor Adam 
gave a very enjoyable talk on Trish 
drama, and referred to the recent 
visit of Professor Eaton, who spoke 
here on “The Irish Theatre.” Pro- 
fessor Adam spoke with regret of 
the death of William Archer, critic 
and playwright, who was one of the 
leaders in the movement to estab- 
lish the Ibsen realistic type of drama 
in England. ‘In 1894 Yeats and Mar- 
tin started it in Ireland, and_ the 
wonderful works of Synge have been 
the result of this movement, which, 
though it started but thirty years 
ago, has already disappeared. E 

The original members of the Irish 
company were very versatile, many 
of them even writing plays. During 
one visit to Liverpool in 1905, where 
they played in the Repertory Theatre 
the troupe made such a favorable 
impression on Miss Horniman, the 
owner of the theatre, that she of- 
fered them the use of the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, free for six years. 
Synge, the master mind of the move- 
ment, died in 1909, and, as their was 
no one strong enough to take his 
place, the movement died out as 
quickly as it had arisen. P 

Under Martin, Irish drama was 
more of the gloomy and sordid type, 
but Synge made it lighter and more 
CHbiauatic than it had ever been be- 
ore. : 

The scene of “The Shadow of the 
Glen” is an Irish kitchen far in the 
dreary wilds of Ireland. It opens 
with Dan Burke, presumably dead, 
and lying on a couch in the corner, 
while his wife Norah is lighting the 
candles on the table. A tramp comes 
in and talks with her and, while 
Norah is out looking for a friend, 
Michael Dara, he discovers that Dan 
is only feigning death to discover the 
effect on his wife. The part of Dan 
Burke was ready by Wesley Oke, of 
Norah by Miss Helen Boyle, of the 
tramp by R. N. Harwood, and that 
of Michael Dara by Rache Dickson. 


’ The University of Utah have put 
the ban on hazing Freshmen. Stu- 
dents and faculty united in formu- 
lating the resolution: “That tub- 
bing, kidnapping, raiding and similar 
hazing activities, dangerous to pro- 
perty, health and person, be 
abolished.” 


ASSINIBOIAN 
REPORTS BATTLE 


Inter-Residence ‘Scraps Cause 
Much Merriment 


Coincident with the end of tests, 
the perverted instincts of Athabasca 
residents led them into.dire circum- 
stances over the last week-end. Late 
Saturday evening, some misbegotten 
Athabascan (who the rest of the 
tribe would like to find) suggested 
a raid on the neighboring clan, and 
soon a well-attired mob of mis- 
creants from the upper hall, enter- 
ing the south wing of Assiniboia, 
started their foul play on bedstead 
and dresser. But not for long. The 
pyjama-clad Assinibioans threw 
themselves, garbage-cans and Viv. 
Leech into the fray, and the dirty 
marauders were confined to the 
basement. 

After a brief Donnybrook here, 
the Athabascans tested the north 
wing, but found it tougher’n Univer- 
sity steak. Exhibiting their brains in 
company with their brawn, the wily 
northerners then suggested A.C. as a 
substitute to the rabid Athabascans. 
Quick to scent an easy prey, away 
went the pugnacious roughnecks, 
strengthened greatly by a couple of 
Assiniboians. While the brave fol- 
lowers of Brunton rampaged among 
the children at A.C., the crafty den- 
izens of Assiniboia visited the evil- 
smelling hash-hall, and: many were 
the Athabascan cots which rudely 
lost their drapings and bearings. 
The victorious contingent, returning 
from A.C., found enemies in their 
rooms—and not much else. Soon 
everybody and the showers were 
busy. Even: McVeigh had to fight, 
his usual Nurmi-emulating tactics 
being entirely absent. For the worst 
part of an hour wrestling groups 
rolled: downstairs and impelled each 
other into the showers. Verily, the 
traditional Saturday night bath was 
much in evidence. ~ 

Co-eds Catch the, Spirit 

The following morning the war- 
ring factions of Pembina had their 
little’ “do” with snowballs. The 
cause of the fight is unknown, but 
it is said that women only fight 
about two things—nothing and men. 
The winner of the scrap is also un- 
known. In fact, nothing much is 
known except that the brave Atha- 
bascans, itching (in their winter un- 
derwear) to wipe off the shame of 
previous. defeat, sallied forth to 
prevent the maidens’ return to the 
showers. The party had been peace- 
ful. Its character changed. Foul 
epithets like “wretch” and ‘“rough- 
neck” were ‘tossed around like 
“Goodness me’s”—-and many Atha- 
bascans. Hank Gale, in particular, 
realized the fury of Pembinites pre- 
vented from returning to their work. 

Some Athabascans are still hold- 
ing up their heads around here— 
but not many! 


FROSH RECEPTION 


Takes place March 6, at 8 o’clock, 
in Athabasca Hall. There are to be 
fourteen dances and four extras. 
Graduates and undergraduates of all 
years are invited. Don’t miss the 
real event of the year—you’ll regret 
it if you do. : 


VARSITY LOSES 
TO MONARCHS 1-0 


Lady Puckchasers Lose Tough 
Game in Northern Alberta 
Play-off 


GOALKEEPER HOWIE STARS 


Varsity Had Many More Shots 
Than Their Opponents, But 
Could Not Score 


The fair puckchasers bearing the 
green and gold colors stacked up 
against the crack Edmonton Mon- 
arch hickory wielders in the play- 
off for the Northern Alberta cham- 
pionship last night at the South Side 
rink, and lost the verdict 1 goal to 0. 
The game was the toughest kind to 
lose, and the Monarchs have only 
one person to thank, and that was 
Dot Howie, their goalkeeper. This 
net custodian stopped them from all 
angles, high and low, and was lar- 
gely responsible for ‘the goose-ege 
handed to the Varsity. She handled 
easily five, shots» to the Monarchs 
one, and her performance was cer- 
tainly of professional league calibre. 

The break of the game came five 
minutes after the start of the second 
period, and Ursula McLatchie, Var- 
sity defence player, made a beauti- 
ful individual rush. ‘The Monarch 
forwards grabbed the loose disc, 
found the Varsity defence wide open 
and had little difficulty in closing 
in on Frances McMillan, who was 
given no chance to save. It was a 
tough break on Varsity’s part, but 
it’s breaks such as this that wins 
games. 

For the winners, Dot Howie, Tena 
McQueen and Helene Asherwood 
turned in the best game, and the 
forwards skated fast throughout, but 
resorting chiefly to individual play. 

For Varsity, Jean McLennan and 
Etta Wood went well on the forward 
line, while the defence of Dorothy 
MeNichol and Ursula McLatchie was 
hard to beat. Frances McMillan 
played well in goal, handling all 
shots’ with ease, and the one that 
evaded her was an impossible shot. 

The first period opened fast, with 
both teams resorting chiefly to in- 
dividual effort.. Ursula McLatchie 
made some fine rushes during this 
period, and the play was all Varsity. 
On all occasions, however, Dot Howie 
protected the hemp, and the period 
ended scoreless. During the first 
period the Monarchs never got one 
real shot on the Varsity goal. 

The second period opened fast, 
and both teams lost chances due to 
lack of finish around the nets. Five 
minutes after the start the Monarchs 
registered the only counter, and 
though Varsity continued to assume 
the offensive they were unable to 
register. 

The third period found Varsity 
peppering the Monarchs’ goal, but 
the goalie was equal to all occasions. 
Ten minutes from time Varsity sent 
every one forward but one defense 
player in the hope of equalizing the 
score, but the Monarch defense was 
ready, and the game ended 1-0 for 
the Monarchs. — 

D. P. MacDonald handled the bell, 
and the game was exceptionally 
clean, no penalties being handed out. 

The teams lined up as follows: 

Monarchs—Dot Howie, goal; Tena 
McQueen, Elaine Ross, defense; Peg- 
gie McCrea, Jean Robertson, for- 
wards; Vi Davis, Myrtle Story, Helen 
Usherwood. 

Varsity—Frances McMillan, goal; 
Ursula McLatchie, - Dorothy Mc- 
Nichol, defense; B. Mahaffy, J. Mc- 
Lennan, forwards; Etta Wood, G. 
Connors, J. McCallum, R. Becker. 


MR. DAVIDSON TO SPEAK 
AT PRESS CLUB 


Mr. W. M. Davidson, M.L.A., edi- 
tor of the Calgary Morning Albertan, 
will be the speaker at the next Press 
Club meeting, to be held March 11. 
The meeting- will probably be held 
in the evening. : f 

Though Mr. Davidson has not an- 
nounced his subject, he is one of the 
foremost newspaper men in the west, 
and his address should prove a real 
treat. 


THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 


Editor’s Note—The following is 
taken from an address given by 
Chancellor Beatty, of McGill Uni- 

> versity, before the students of that 
University. It deals with post- 
_graduation problems, which must 
be met by University students 
Canada over. 


Now, gentlemen, when you gradu- 
ate you are going to seek your op- 
portunity to make a living and a 
great deal will depend on your own 
mental attitude when doing so. Do 
not graduate. with the feeling that 
you. are immediately fitted by your 
educational advantages for some high 
official or business position.  As- 
sume, and you will be correct in 
assuming it, that your education has 
only just commenced and that your 
post-graduate course in business 
must be secured in the hard Uni- 
versity of Experience. All the lar- 
ger commercial institutions are today 
seeking to incorporate the best ma- 
terial in their enterprises. They want 
likely men who are not afraid to 


work. They want wen who are will-: 


ing to start at the bottom and by 
practical day-to-day experience ac- 
quire an intimate knowledge of the 
fundamentals of their business. The 
rewards are not great or immediate, 


any future success. Railroads are a 
good example. To me, railroading 
is the greatest game in the world. 
It has a variety of activity; it has 
an importance in the life of the 
community; it has a multitude of 
problems, often complex, which taxes 
the ingenuity and the resource of 
men.- Its rewards in money are no 
greater, if as great, as in other en 
terprises, but it is fascinating work 
which gives ample scope to a man’s 
ability and ample stimulus to his im- 
agination. In railroading, as .in 
other institutions, the college gra- 
duate who has the fundamentals, not 
necessarily through a Commerce 
course, but through an Arts or an 
Engineering “or Science course, is 
considered the most likely prospect. 
but here again we meet with the tra- 


(Continued on page 6.) 


but such experience is essential to! 


Nova Scotians Depicted 


By The Genial Sam § 


Manitoba Exchange Professor Gives Delightful Add : 
Genius of Judge Haliburton”: Histon sdk 
Humorous Style Makes “Big Hit’? 


“MT hei Gentud of Sadge tHaliba 


Harvey can fully appreciate the fact. 


ae x ier t= 
freshing lecture given by S.C. Harein as eine yg 


University of Manitoba, in Convocation 
address which is historically accurate, 
time delightfully humorous is a rare treat, and those who heard Professor _ 


The speaker carried his audience __ 


“The 


Presented in a _ 
j 
exchange professor from the 


keenly analytical and at the same 


along with him as he followed the rambling course of boastful “Sam 


Slick,” the creature of Haliburton’s 


one present with numerous quotations from the ge 


The personal habits of the great 


wines of America. 


A Versatile Lover 

Thomas Chandler Haliburton loved 
every square inch of Nova Scotia, the 
colony in which he was born in 1796, 
and devoted the best of his life to 
moulding opinion in favor of his 
home-land. He was a notable figure 
of the maritime colonies in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, and 
in his writings has left us a marvel- 
lously clever and accurate picture of 
his time. He was active as a satirist, 
historian, editor, legislator, pamph- 
leteer and judge, and in all his work 
adopted a philosophic attitude of 
mind which, combined wisdom with 
merriment. 

Although the noted Bluenose is 
best known as Judge Haliburton, we 
have little record of his contribution 
to jurisprudence or of his activities 
on the bench; chiefly because of the 
fact that the majority of his judg- 
ments were delivered orally, and his: 
successors have had no -opportunity 
to quote his dicta. His full apprecia- 
tion of human nature and keen sense 
of justice, however, make us believe 
that he was a capable arbiter and a 


COLLEGE LIFE IN 


ENGLAND AND USS. : 


American Paper Interviews Mal- 
colm Macdonald Jr. 


Maleolm Macdonald, 23 years old, 
student at Oxford arid of things in 
general, came to the United States 
several months ago with the Oxford 
debating team. While travelling 
about from college to college he has ° 
eagerly sought out all angles of col- 
lege life over here, especially those 
that contrasted with life at Oxford. 

The observant young man sums up 
his ideas in clear, concise statements, 
yet even while making them he was 
open to new suggestions that might 
throw a different angle on his view- 
point. During the present interview, 
which took place in his room at a 
hotel here, he asked as many ques- 
tions as his interviewer, and doubt- 
less could write as complete a story 
on what he learned as is narrated 
below. 

The interview was entirely inform- 
al, more like an open discussion be- 
tween two students, and but for the 
press of work upon the reporter, it 
might easily have continued for sev- 
eral hours. Macdonald stretched 
himself at ease on the lounge, and 
carried on his end of the conversa- 
tion with an enviable spontaneity 
and grace of diction. 

Although he was to stay at the 
hotel but two days, he had brought 
forth and placed on the writing table 
at least two dozen good, solid books 
with Darwin’s “Origin of Species” 
and “The American Mercury” both 
open» as he had left them a few 
moments before. 

This interview is a true record of 
the young student’s impressions of 
several phases of American college 
life, stated, as before said, with a 
mind open to conviction on any angle 
upon which he might be misinformed. 

The American social fraternity is 
not a desirable part of the college 
scholastic system; co-education 
right. in theory, but detrimental in 
practice in American colleges; and 
the lack of freedom in regard to 
courses, exemplified in compulsory 
attendance and other restrictions, is 
a thing to be deplored; these are 
the conclusions drawn by Malcolm 
Macdonald, son of former Prime 
Minister Macdonald of England, who 
is now on a debating tour of the 
United States and other countries 
as a member of the Oxford Uni- 
versity team. Mr. Macdonald bases 
his statements on a study of the 
many leading colleges and universi- 
ties at which he debated during the 
past months. 

“There is absolutely no privacy in 
fraternities,’ he said, in an inter- 
view tonight. “A man never gets a 
chance to go into his own room and 
withdraw for quiet study or repose. 
In English colleges every man has his 
own room, and one of the greatest 
joys of student days is that one can 
withdraw occasionally, lock the door 
against the world, and quietly study 
out the problems of life.’ 

Mr, Macdonald would not charge 
fraternity members with snobbish- 
ness, nor of being unduly frivolous, 
but he said that the fact that frater- 
nities created a definite boundary 
between members and non-members 
was a condition to be deplored. The 
fact that fraternities created most 
of the social life of colleges, and 
that men not in fraternities did not 
share this, was regrettable. 


He was no framer of blue-sky laws. 
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satirical pen, and delighted every- 


nial Yankee’ e. 
Nova Scotian ware" nok ee 


was a connoisseur of all the 
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distributor of justice, 


ment,”’ \ ae 
In. the legislative assembly and ~ 


the imperial parliament Halib rton 
bu: 
was a free-lance, and varied in his 


stand from a staunch supporter of ee 


the Family Compact at one time 

the suggested leader of the eres 
Early ; ac another. press 
analysis, however, it seemed that his 
threefold Tory ancestry predestined - 
him to a Conservative and aristo- 


cratic viewpoint. But politics wearied — 


him, and his aspirations as a lesisla-_ 
tor never swelled to great eR es 
= ~ peices Weapon Bc: 
was wi is pen th i bee 
lover of se p at this great 
outstanding success. He has left us 
countless pamphlets and twenty-eight 


volumes, some of which have been ‘ 


printed in two hundred itions. — 
“Sam Slick, the Clockinekeepte te 
greatest work, has been translated — 
into seven languages. He never 
wrote without an objective in view, 
aaa usually nineBlied the indirect 

od to over” his ideas. His 
sarcasm nate bi . 


cut up the living.” ! 
construc- 


maddene 
to see hundreds of his conte ae % 


leaving their’ homes in Nov: i 

; a Scotia — 
to emigrate to the United States, 
where “times were better,” ‘accord. 


ing to story, and he sou ht to poi 
out the folly of _this decertien Point 


Sam Slick His Agent 


SoH 


With the tongue of Sam Slick, an 
clock-pedlar, he — 


itinerant Yankee * 
pointed out the advantages of stick. 
ing by Nova Scotia. é. ie 
outrageous bragegart, 


with connected go hi j 

reader questioned the antares 
his statements. Nova Scotians need- 
ed to be stung into activity and self- 
reliance, and many times § 
pointed out that the “Bluenoses _ 


should be darned : 
iethaeod ed ashamed of their 


bit reticent 
faults of his 
and i remarked: 
own fault. You have no spirit, no 
enterprise. You are like a. engine 
without any steam up. Look to your- 


about discussing the 


“Tt’s all your 


selves and not to others, and youll 


go like anything.” 
As a satirist Halibutton had a 


sound background for his work. He ; 
was well trained in the Classics, and — 


had derived much pleasure from the 
stinging lines of Horace or eee 
His closest literary friends were the. 
works of Fielding and Smollett. 
These two English satirists and 
novelists he read over and over, and 


their influence is seen in much of his — 


writing. 
hold a mirror up 
people see their own scars. 


H. EC. TAKES LEAD _ 
IN FACULTY RACE 


Housekeepers Followed by Lage a; 


yers and Farmers Have Best 
Percentage of Subscribers 
For Fund 


Every facultv has made some ad- 
vance in its Memorial Fund totals 
since the last issue of The Gateway. 
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At present Household Ec. is far in ~ 
the lead with exactly 67 per cent. 


Law is second with 47 per cent., and 
Agriculture with 42 per cent. and 
Arts with 39 per cent. take third 
and fourth positions. Arts, the lar- 


gest faculty, has by far the greatest — 


ageregate—$332.00 having been al- 
ready subscribed. The most notable 
advance during the week is that 
made by Agriculture; 25 of the 60 
students in that Faculty have sub- 
scribed a total. amount of $72.00. 
The following is the complete list of 
the faculties and their standing: 


Amt... Faculty 
Faculty. Subscribed. Percent. 
Household Ee. ....$ 28.0 1% 
Widw cae , 864.50 47% 
Agriculture 72.00 42% 
AYES aon otee es 832.00 389% 
Applied Science .... 58.50 88% — 
Pharmacy 26.00 388% 
Commerce 25.00 20% | 
Med-Dent 80.50 9% 
Incidental 27.00 cdtauaee 


The number of students in the 
faculties and the numbers of contri- 
butors may be obtained from last. 
week’s Gateway. Later returns will 
be announced, it is expected, tonight 
at Med Nite. 
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Sate e7 oe UNFAIR REPORTS 

_ ‘The Varsity gym will probably be filled to capacity 
“next Saturday evening, when the Varsconas meet the 
Commercial Grads to decide the ladies’ basketball 
championship of Northern Alberta. The Varsconas, 
3 playing among familiar surroundings, have very good 

chances of winning. ; 
Cale _ Basketball enthusiasts of the University are taking 
--——s- great interest in this play-off, for though the Var- 


ex-Varsity players are included in their line-up. These 
‘supporters have resented the news reports of a certain 
~ local paper, in which the Varsconas have not been 
given fair treatment. . ‘ 
gy ely In their issue of last Monday this paper made the 
‘misstatement that Eleanor Mountifield, former Grad 
 eaptain, was a member of the Varscona team, and 
- had been largely responsible for their success this 
geason. As everyone knows, however, the Varsconas 
i “were never favored with the services of this brilliant 
-_ex-Grad. Then, in their account of last Saturday’s 
game, they attribute the Grads’ close call to an off- 
night at shooting. But fair-minded spectators attri- 
. bute the Grads’ near defeat to the Varsconas, who, 
if anything, had the better of the play. 
a This paper’s distortion of the facts is not sports- 
» manship. Nevertheless, it indicates that the Grad 
‘ ve supporters are apprehensive -of failure—a welcome 
_ sign for the Varsconas. — 


Pee 4...) A GOOD PLAN 

-,*~ The University of Edinburgh has proposed a plan 
which aims to make students of secondary schools 
-_-better acquainted with the opportunities offered by 
a university education. Fie ce 

'The Students’ Representative Council of that uni- 
passed a resolution, the text of which 


__-versity recently 
SMe Fis as follows: « 
; _. “In order to increase the interests of students in 
__ university activities and to encourage university edu- 
cation in the wider sense, this conference resolves 
3 ‘that arrangements shall be made whereby the most 
important of the Scottish Secondary Schools and as 
3 iz many as possible of the others shall be visited an- 
oh nually, at a convenient time, by one or more repre- 
sentatives of the Scottish Universities’ S.R.C.’s, and 
that the students about to enter the university be 
addressed and their interest stimulated in the Stu- 
dents’ Representative Council, University Societies, 
Athletics, ete.” 
ek great deal could ‘be said in favor of a plan like 
this for Canadian secondary schools. High school 
id students usually have very vague ideas about the uni- 
versity and the opportunities it offers. 

Some see in university life an increased opportunity 
for displaying their athletic prowess or shining in 
social circles. More diffident individuals consider a 
university education either too difficult for them or 
~ out of their reach financially. Both classes of stu- 
dents perhaps err in their judgment. No doubt a 

little advice about the university would do away with 
these illusions, and establish a sound interest in a 


university course. 


Poe EXCHANGE LECTURE 
 Probably® most of us have some time read “The 
' Glockmaker”; few of us realized, however, until 
Thursday morning the definite and sincere purpose 
which directed the pen of Judge Haliburton in his 
remarkable sketches of the typical Yankee peddler, 
_ the typical Bluenose and the Nova Scotian of the early 
nineteenth century. 
_ Professor Harvey presented provincial history in 
- its-most delightful form, and it take very little im- 
’ agination to realize how greatly the cause of history 
_ is furthered by the efforts of such historians. 


“(NOT ENOUGH DEPTH 
It is a generally recognized fact that many stu- 
__ dents who attend University undertake too much. The 
McGill Daily has some interesting comments to make 
on this subject. This is what they say: 

“One-half of the students! who enter McGill fail 
ax to receive their degrees. .. . Undoubtedly the majority 
Utes failed because they did not know how to plan their 
; work. Most students indulge in too many activities 
and too little action. Their lives are so completely 

occupied with other things that the knowledge, 

-scholarship and study required for a degree are 

crowded out. Ignorance in ten subjects is a poor sub- 
_-—s stitute for knowledge in one. Breadth can never 
' compensate for lack of depth.” 


ae os é APROPOS 
_.' ‘Dr. Collip expects to visit Washington again next 
9 -month, where he will address a distinguished body of 
ae medical men on his most recent discovery, parathyroid 
_- extract. The researches of Dr. Collip are receiving 
: recognition, and cannot help but add to the reputa- 
tion of Alberta’s school of medicine. It is a striking 
ee fact that Alberta is already recognized as a centre 
_ for medical research, though the youngest medical 

' school in the Dominion. 


Varsity lost the hockey championship in their 
game on Wednesday, but showed a splendid spirit 
nevertheless. 
his team, matched as they were against heavier and 

» more experienced opponents. 


: Subscriptions of students to the Memorial Fund 
now amount to about eight hundred dollars. The ob- 
jective of one thousand dollars should be achieved, 
and the campaign wound up by the end of next week. 


sconas are not strictly a University team, several ' 


Coach Hardy may feel a just pride in, 


You Said It Bill 


Here are a few random quotations to prove that 
age cannot wither nor custom change the bard’s in- 
finite variety: 

The Bootlegger: “I can call spirits from the vasty 
deep.”——King Henry IV. ¢ 

Henry Ford: “So shaken as we are.”—King 
Henry V. 

The Dentist: “Courage man, the hurt cannot be 
much.’”—Romeo and Juliet. 

The Plumber: “By this leek, I will most horribly 
revenge.”—King Henry IV. 

The Baseball Umpire: “Fair is foul and foul is 
fair.”—Macbeth. 

The Motor Speeder: “I’ll put a girdle round the 
earth in forty minutes.’””—Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

The man who changed into summer B.V.D.’s: ‘The 


third day comes a frost, a killing frost.’—King 


Henry VIII. 

The Radio Announcer: “I’ll charm the air to give a 
sound.”—Macbeth. 

The Dry Cleaner: 
—Macbeth. 

The Prohibitionist: 
—The Tempest. 

The Pembinite: “There’s husbandry in heaven.”-— 
Macbeth. 


“Out damned spot, out J say.” 


“T would fain die a dry death.” 


* z 2 

Clark, translating Latin 1-3: “Three times I strove 
to cast my arms around her neck and—and—and— 
that’s as far as I got, Doctor.” 

Dr. Hardy (encouragingly): “Try that again to- 
night. It’s hard at first, but I know what a little 
‘practise will do.’ 

s s * 

Half the English department sat up till midnight 
trying to*discover our metrical scheme in last week’s 
Casserolament. But we fooled ’em all. We had 


enone.’ 
s 2 & 


Something ought to be done about jacking up the 
humorous editors of the other college papers in 
Canada. They print such poor jokes that we have “a 
hang of a time getting out Casserole.’ 

* * es 
It’s Hard to Convince— 

Prof. Young—That it’s 12:30 when the bell rings. 
~ Lucille—That you want something to eat. 

The Sophs—That the Frosh are anything but green. 

Prof. Jones—That you know any English. That 
you were sick when you were absent. : ; 

Atchison—That he’s as funny as he looks. 

7 es | & * 


We wish that these fair freshettes would not park 
their gum under the Tuck Shop table tops. The 
other day we broke six matches on their rejected 
« wads. 
> es 8 s 

We've tried to sell our vote to both the candidates 
for Presidency of the Students’ Union. Unless they 
come across immediately we’re not\geing to vote for 


either. 
. s = /* 


Selnes says he’s thrown away his nightgown so 


that when he goes slepewalking people will no longer 
mistake him for the Klu-Klux-Klan. 
z * * % 
Well, it’s time we had another fad. Mah-Jonggs 
gone, radio is going and crossword puzzling is slip- 
ping fast. We wonder whether Pembinecking will 


ever lose its grip. | 
= a i 
- Webster was wrong, says our office boy. Sight 


and vision are not the same. He called his girl the 


last first and, lastly, after a hike, the first and now 


he’s looking for a new girl. 5 
; s s e 3 


Business is all write with me.—Casserolereomeo. 
* * = 

Jack Howe: “Could I see you apart for a moment?” 
@Lucille: “Say, kid, whadya think I am—a puzzle 
for the little ones?” 

* * * 
There was a young fellow McVeigh, 
Whé got mixed in his sports ’tother day, 
Without striking a clout 
In a boxing bout, 
He ran the four-forty relay.: 
* * * 

The other day at a dance we-heard one sweet 
thing, speaking to another about her frock, say: “You 
know, my dear, I made this out of absolutely nothing.” 
We had almost suspected as much. 

* * * 

Incidentally we’ve been requested. by six seniors to 
put a notice in this column warning Freshettes that 
if they intend to take any upper class men to the 
Freshman Reception they had better pay their fees 


as soon as possible. 


a* * e 


They tell us that Sheik ‘McVeigh has moved to a 
room in Athabasca, looking towards Pembina. Aubs 
Bright will now have some competition as the reason 


why girls leave home to go to Pembina. 
* * * 


Speaking of Sheik McVeigh, the comic interlude 
staged by Selnes and himself at the boxing tourna- 
ment has inspired more poetry than the battle of 
Waterloo did. Casserole will have to issue a McVeigh 


supplement to run it all. 
* * = 


“This cuts me up dreadfully,” said Don Morrison 
when he slept through three classes. 
* * *®. 
“Wd. Gardiner: “What is a polygon?” 
Verna Barraud: “A dead parrot.” S 
* * * 
Do You 
These co-eds are a noisy lot. 
I like ’em. 
They make you blow the cash you’ve got. 
I like ’em. 
They call you tight, they think you’re green 
Unless you shell out every bean. 
'They’re the worst darn pests I’ve ever seen. 
I like ’em. 


‘ORIENTAL ENGLISH 
SINTERESTS US 


Chinese, Japanese and Indians 
Love Flowery Phrases 


Our school-teachers and the comic 
supplements of our newspapers have 
made us more or less familiar with 
the peculiar English that our New 
Canadians use before they have pro- 
perly learned it. But laughable as 
some of these are, they are easily 
exceeded in unconscious humour by 
the flowery eolquence of the East. 
For the Orient, too, breeds peculiar 
English—wierdly wonderful stuff— 
of a vastly different kind to our na- 
tive product. 

India has proved a happy hunting- 
ground to the seeker for the quaint 
in literature. For there is a large 
class of semi-educated natives, who 
have only half .digested the mass of 
learning that was crammed into them 
at school. As a result their writings 
are a delightful mixture of Oriental 
imagery and pedantic English. 

The following is an extract from 
a letter written by an applicant for 
a position: 

“Honoured and much respected 
Sir,—I hope your honour will con- 
descend to hear the tale ofthis poor 
creature. I shall overflow with gra- 
titude at this mark ‘of your royal 
condescension. The birdlike happi- 
ness has flown away from my nest- 
like heart, and has not hitherto re- 
turned from that period whence the 
rose of my father’s life suffered the 
autumnal breath of death, in plain 
English, he passed through the Gates 
of Graye, and from that; hour the 
phantom of delight has never danc- 
ed before me.” 

There are few of us, I am sure, 
who cannot help but admire the 
austere simplicity .of the writer’s 
language—the extreme plainness of 
his English. ° 

Another Indian, who, apparently 
wished to attend a funeral, made 
known his desire in the following 
peculiar letter. In style it seems to 
be a cross between officialese and 
oriental: : 

“Protector of the Poor,—Leave of 
absence (with customary, pay and 
emoluments, as per schedule) is 
earnestly requested by the under- 
signed. 
is that both my progenitors are no 
longer among: living human beings. 
This is no matter for jollification. 
The sad fact is that they received a 
sudden push into Eternity on 30th 
ult., and passed off like snow of 
yester year. Burial not. fully com- 
plete unless me there to see fair 
play. Trusting)that your honoured 
self will be in enjoyment. of, similar 
boon when required.—Ram Bux,’ 

‘Then there is the epistle of a 
wounded warrior, who served heroic- 
ally in a clerical department, a long 
way from the front line in Meso- 
potamia, and applied as follows for 
a pension: ‘ 

“Tilustrious Sahib,—In time of 
Peace the army is a noble calling. 
In time of war, however, My God, 
but it is a dangerous business. Note 
that I have been injured (seriously) 
through sitting on pen in office of 
honourable Adjutant Sahib. What 
is to be done about it?—-Chunder 
Dhass Ghose.” - 

_The classic, however, of all Anglo- 
Indian literature is the biography of 
Judge Onoocool Chunder Mookerjee, 
a distinguished jurist -of Calcutta. 


| The book was-written by his nephew, 


who certainly has succeeded in per- 
petuating the name of his illustrious 
uncle—though, perhaps, not in the 
way he intended to do. g 

The following extract is the clos- 
ing paragraph of the biography: 

“And, having said these words, he 
hermetically sealed his-lips, not to 
-openthem again. All the well known 
Doctors of Caleutta, that could be 
procured for a man of his position 
and wealth, were brought; Doctors 
Payne, Fayrer, Nilmadhub -Mooker- 
jee and others: they did what they 
could with their puissance and knack 
of medical knowledge, but it proved 
after all as if to milk the ram! His 
wife and children had not the mourn- 
ful consolation to hear his _ last 
words, he remained ‘sotto voce’ for 
a few hours, and then was taken 
away from us at 6:12 p.m., accord- 
ing to the caprice of God, which 
passeth understanding.” 

It is not, however, only the In- 
dians who use English in ways that 
are weird and strange. If the Sing- 
apore Free Press is to be believed 
the Japanese have recently issued, 
for the guidance of motor tourists, a 
set of rules which is a gem among 
oriental compositions. Here it is: 

“At the raise of the hand of the 
honourable policeman stop with ra- 
pidness greatly. Do not pass him, 
or otherwise disrespect him. 

“When a passenger of foot hove 
in sight tootle the horn ‘trumpet 
melodiously at first. If he still ob- 
stacles your passage, tootle him with 
larger vigor and express by word of 
mouth a warning, ‘Hi, hi.’ 

“Beware of the wandering sow, 
that he shall not take fright as you 
pass him. Do not explode the ex- 
haust box at him. Go smoothly by. 

“Give space to the festive dog that 
makes play-sport in the road-way. 
Avoid entanglement of the dog with 
your wheelspokes. a 

“Go smoothly on the grease-mud, 
as there lurks the skiddy demon. 


STUDENT VOLUNTEER 


A Student Volunteer Group, a 
branch of the S.C.M., has been or- 
ganized at this University. The 
group meets every Tuesday evening 
at 8 p.m., in Alberta College South, 
studying as a text-book “The «Why 
and How of Foreign Missions,” by 
Browne. A nucleus of fifteen mem- 
bers is at present enrolled, and the 
group is hoping to add to its mem- 
bers at once. All interested in this 
field are urged to attend these meet+ 
ings. The recently elected officers 
of the group are: » 

President—Ken Prior. 

Vice-President—Miss Valens. 


\ 


Secretary—Arthur Thorpe. 


Reason for humble petition |/ 


A CLOSE FINISH 


Half a lap to go! 
him, away around the bend, a short 
dark figure showed up against the 
white fence. How could he ever 
catch him? Up the home stretch he 
sped. The rhythmical beat of his 
footsteps seemed to echo the beating 
of his heart as he strained to close 
that huge gap. Running with per- 
fectly-timed strides he flew past the 
divisions of the course. He tried to 
count them, but he couldn’t. Rs 

He looked up. He was gaining, 
by gum—and gaining . fast! He 
could make out the figure of his 
rival; shorter, much shorter; than 
himself. He noted the peculiar 
stride of the man ahead of him. 
Short, slow, as if forcing himself. 


Press the brake of the foot smoothly 
as you roll around the corner, and 
save collapse and tie up. 

“Thank you honourably.” 


Far ahead of 


‘the must catch up! 


Suddenly it came home to him. His 
man was all in! Exhausted. And he 
himself was Bee eal 

He strove to mend his own pace, 
to stretch his legs ever so little far- 
ther each stride, to make his limbs 
move ever faster.. It was impossible. 
His pace could not be altered. But 
The last turn. 
His opponent was almost there. He 


again noticed the tired and spring- 
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less but. machine-like strides of the | 


man before him. 
was a man of iron. 
he? 
tated. 


Oh, but was 
Now he was all in! He hesi- 


“Come on, you old sixty-minute — 


But he himself — 


man!” yelled the crowd, noticing his 


momentary indecision. 

A long way yet. But—— 

He heard no longer the shouts of 
the crazed populace. 


ing but a single line. His breath 


ah! 


A tie! The clock struck twelve. 


L 


These are the latest and smartest in Women’s Shoes for 


$7.50 


- 


WOOO NOVO GON VON LCANG NG) 


Wes 


Spring wear. You may find them at the New Yale, 
among the newest additions to our Spring stocks, at 
Look for them in our window. 


Nii /AN YONI T@NI YONI ANI TOY: 


Also. Mertill “Fall. Fashioned, Ouslity Hose, ine iheese ae 
chiffon silks, in the new shades, at 


“NEW YALE 3 


10125 101st STREET 


$2.25 and $2.75 


GARNEAU SHOE REPAIR 
10928 88th Avenue 
We guarantee all our work- 
manship, and our prices are 
reasonable. ; 
Skates Sharpened and Honed 
WILLIAM DREDGE 


4 


" See JACK CRAWFORD — 
University Barber ae 


Wedding ote 
- Invitations _ 


and 


/: 4 
Announcements 


-»Engraved on Copper Plate 
and Printed in Latest 
,. approved styles. 


Reasonable prices and on 
shortest notice 


ry 


Jackson Bros. 


.» . Jewelers 
9962 Jasper Avenue 
Opposite Macdonald Hotel ! 


Ni Ag 
i 


The world is built on it, : 


. Without it you could not. 
.cfoss the High Level Bridge. 
Truth in regard to the mer- | 
chandise we sell is the high | 
level bridge that joins this — 
store with its customers. 
} : 


—_—_— 


10121 10st Street 
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COME IN AND INSPECT OUR NEW SPRING SUITING 
DEPENDABLE GOODS AT REASONABLE PRICES 


Frank ivlst STREET | 


DUTEEUUOQUEHOOQEEDOLOQUEEOUOGG 0000 UETEEETEEEEOD ETDS TED EET LEE TEED DEEP EDC 


Macdonald Hotel ic 
Wa 
We have noticed a great number of, Varsity Students at our 
Supper Dances. _ If you have not been there, ask, 
4 
your friends—they will tell you what’a - | é 
a good time they had. 
: Ses 
PUTT CULO UU Dae 
BIG REDUCTIONS IN MEN’S FURNISHINGS = 
“SOCKS Pullover with heavy close knit collar. & 
All Wool, 70c, now A large variety of colors. Reg, to = 
All Wool, $1.00, now $7.50. Your choice Oe 
All Wool, $1.50, now Jumbo Coat Sweaters, all the “= 
SWEATERS fayorite colors. Reg. $13.50. Now : 
Collar V-shaped, 100 per cent. wool. pricéd'at ac... preveeereeseseseeengeee BOBS 


gg IO 
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Near Woolworth’s 


\ 
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PANT 


VAUDEVILLE 


THIS WEEK—THURSDAY, FRIDAY, SATURDAY 


AGES “ 


4 


TO THE EDMONTON PUBLIC 


THE PANTAGES MANAGEMENT GUARANTEES THE BILL NOW PLAYING 
AT THAT THEATRE TO BE ONE OF THE BEST THAT HAS EVER 
PLAYED AN EDMONTON VAUDEVILLE THEATRE 


TWO ADDED ATTRACTIONS 


LENORA’S STEPPERS 


Featuring Casa and Lehn. 


Wills & Robins — 


The Wrong Impression 


Orren & Drew 


The Town Clown 


Toyama & Company 


Japanese Wonder Workers 


John Olms & Co. 


The World Famous Watch Wizard 


SANTUCCI 
PREMIER ACCORDIONIST 
You have heard him on the phono- 
graph. New hear him in person. — 


Matinee 3:00 


LADIES’ GUEST MATINEE FRIDAY | 
FrANMUAMEGEDUEDUNUSUUOUEDOOUOOUALOVESUOUOOEOLOUUSOUARUOEOEGOOHODEOTONEAEOHOSUOUOOOOUEOEOUETOOUOUEIOOTELS 


Evenings 8:30 


He saw noth- 


Basement of Arts Building 


-Confidence | 


SUITS and OVERCOATS ~ | 


ws 


: hitken’s Clothes 3 


came in gasps. On, on almost there, ) 


What ar 
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e Alberta People 
—- Vitally Interested in? 


Basic Industry the Answer—University’s Work on Soil Surveys, 
Drought and Frost Resistance Invaluable to New 
Settiers. 


By JACK MARSHALL 


_ What, are we vitally interested in? 
To this question there will be a 
multitude of answers, so let us con- 
sider one—what should we be vitally 
interested in? 
it 1s certain that we should be 
vitally interested in the basic indus- 
try of our province, and that indus- 
try is agriculture. 
_ The University of Alberta, keep- 
ing this in mind, through its Faculty 
of Agriculture has been carrying out 
investigation and research~ work, 
which will be of invaluable practical 
' benefit ‘to present and future farm- 
ers in this province, and indirectly 
to every individual. 

The practicability of the experi- 
mental work of the Agricultural En- 
gineering Department is being de- 
monstrated by’ the number of re- 

- quests for the bulletins on “Rope- 
work for the Farm,” and “Plows and 
Plowing,” some of which requests 
have even been received from nu- 
merous European countries. 

Bulletins in Demand 

The former bulletin deals with 
practical uses of different knots and 
hitches in the use of rope on the 

farm. The latter bulletin deals with 

practical difficulties which a farm- 


er encounters in his every-day use 


of a plow, and shows how these diffi- 
culties can be easily overcome by 
Proper adjustment. 
- Knowing that a great deal of time 
is wasted by inexperienced farmers in 
trying to run a binder without a 
thorough knowledge of its idiosyn- 


_ eracies, this department at the pres- 
ent time is contemplating the pre- 


_ paration of a well-illustrated bulletin 
showing the most common binder 
problems and how they can be over- 

come. It also contemplates publish- 
ing information regarding the rela- 


_ tions between different sized pulleys, 


_and the relative horse-power obtain- 
ed, and other problems regarding 
_motor-power on the farm. 

Live stock and its improvement, 


and economic ways of feeding, are 


_ features of farming that interest the 


Department of Animal Husbandry. 
Along these lines this department 


has been conducting invéstigation of: 


a@ very practical nature. 
Extensive experimental work in 
feeding has been done with all kinds 


of livestock, to ascertain what are 


the most economical rations under 
feeding conditions in Alberta. In 
this work, the department is paying 


_ special attention to the fact that far- 


mers are better off to be feeding 
home-grown products, if they can get 
the same results, than to be feeding 
high-priced mill by-products, and 
patent feeds. Attention has also 
been paid to the relative food values 
of ensilage and cured oat-hay. 
Considerable type-breeding is be- 


ing conducted with swine and cattle. 


_However, with sheep the department 
has adopted a more rapid method of 


- securing the required types of ani- 


mals by line-breeding, until in their 
Hampshire flock this year several 
lambs look like real winners for the 
_ summer shows, and in their pedigrees 
track back three or four times to the 
same foundation ewe. 
7 ‘Insect Pests Combatted 

_ Insect pests have been a great 
problem for agriculturists from time 
immemorial, and Alberta is not 


wholly exempt from their ravages. 
Realizing this, the Department of 


Entomology has been studying ways 


and means of controlling and exter- 


_ minating these pests in Alberta. 


For the control of the sawfly, 


which insect severs the stalk of the 
headed grain just when it is ready 


to be cut, the Department of Entom- 
: ology has taken a very radical stand. 
Fearing that this sawfly may become 


one of the most serious menaces to 
the farmers of the province in the 


_ future, it advocates in a recent bul- 
letin, that whole districts that are 


infested should sow rye instead of 
wheat for one year. By so doing 
the species of sawfly that has mi- 


_ grated from the virgin prairie, and 


_ has become a permanent inhabitant 


of the wheat fields, will be exter- 
_minated in these districts. The saw- 
fly is a natural inhabitant of the 
prairie, and so it is most important 


_ to destroy the species that has mi- 


_ grated to the wheat fields, and the 


s 


_ work is in vain. 
and the plowing under of the wheat 


Se tig ble S 


other Prairie Provinces are finding 
that the method of exterminating 
this wheat field species on individual 
farms is not sufficient. The Alberta 
bulletin points out that the fallacy 
lies in only destroying the pest on 


_ individual farms, for the next year 


those farms will have their neigh- 
-bour’s wheat-field sawflies, and their 
The sowing of rye 


_ Stalks after a sawfly invasion are the 


_ only remedies available at present. 


In dealing with the recent grass- 
hopper plague, actual poisoning of 
the grasshoppers was found to be an 


effective means of control. The dry 
years in the south had driven the 
grasshoppers north, and as their nat- 
ural enemies did not migrate as 
quickly as the grasshopper, the ratio 
between these two was temporarily 
out of balance. Thus the administer- 
ing of poison gave the grasshoppers’ 
adversaries a chance to catch up. 
Poisoning has been found to be 


useful where there is a temporary' 


maladjustment between an_ insect 
pest and its natural enemies, which 
prevents its effective control. 

In the case of the wire-worm. we 
have a problem similar to that of 
exterminating the sawfly and cut- 
worm—a permanent maladjustment 
between the insect and its natural 
enemies. Alberta has been unfortun- 
ate enough to have a species of the 
cutworm peculiar to this province, 
and thus had to work out her salva- 
tion independent of results obtained 
by investigation in other agricultural 
regions. In dealing with the wire- 
worm, which worm burrows into and 
kills the grain before it germinates, 


(Continued on Page 4.) 


VOCATIONAL TESTS 
RECEIVE SET-BACK 


Aggie Debaters Defeat Meds on 
Question of Intelligence 
Tests 


Wilting their opponents under a 
barrage of questions and answers, 
Agriculture defeated Medicine in the 
third of the inter-faculty debates, 
held in A-212 on Monday, February 
28rd. 

Medicine, represented by Mr. 
Raymond Rosenthal and Mr. Frank 
Cain, upheld the affirmative of the 
proposition: “Resolved that all stu- 


dents, on leaving public school, be- 


required to undergo intelligence 
tests for the purpose of determining 
their future vocational education or 
training.”’ The negative was taken 
by Mr. A. Ansel Anderson and Mr. 
R. Mansen. The judges were Mr. 
Patton, Mr. Bruce MacDonald and 
Mr. Donald Ramsay. 

Mr. Rosenthal, in opening the de- 
bate, stated that the resolution im- 
plied that the present method of de- 
termining the vocation of a child, the 
“hit-and-miss” method, was bad; and 
that intelligence tests would effect 
a great improvement. He quoted 
several experiments as showing the 
practicability of the scheme, and said 
that such a plan would prevent 
“small pegs from trying to fit into 
large holes.” Mr. Rosenthal also 
claimed that the thing could be in- 
stalled easily and would result in a 
saving both of time and money. 

Mr. Anderson, for the negative, 
began by defining “vocation” as the 
particular business of a person; and 
claimed that the affirmative must 
show that intelligence tests would 
enable a person to choose exactly 
what business he or she should fol- 
low. He said that under this plan a 
person’s vocation would be chosen on 
the basis of his intelligence at the 
age of 13 or 14. Intelligence, Mr. 
Anderson thought, doés not stop in- 
creasing at this age, and it was there- 
fore unfair to settle the future of a 
child on his showing while still very 
young. 

Mr. Cain, affirmative, proceeded 
to recount the numerous places 
whete intelligence tests were in 
vogue, mentioning also that the 
Freshman committee at this Univer- 
sity based its opinions of students 
mainly on the results of such tests. 
Many colleges and large business 
concerns used it, and there was no 
reason why it should not be adopted 
here for public school pupils. Mr. 
Cain deplored the fact that many 
men were forced to struggle along 
as farmers who might have made 
good teamsters, and many men were 
professors who ‘“couldn’t lecture to 
save themselves.” Intelligence tests, 
he claimed, was the solution. 

Mr. Manson, the second speaker 
on the negative, argued that the pro- 
cess of natural selection put a man 
where he belongs, and that artificial 
means were superfluous, especially 
since there was no assurance that 
they would succeed. The psycholo- 
gist, he claimed, was no superman, 
and it must therefore not be taken 
for granted that his opinions were 
correct. He also stated that, to be 
fair to all, it would be necessary to 
standardize education, a thing which 
he thought was impossible. 

Mr. Patton, in presenting the 
judges’ report, gave some very use- 
ful and interesting criticisms, and, 
after an announcement that the next 
debate would be held on March 2nd, 
the meeting adjourned. 
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PLAY PRESENTS 
NOVEL SITUATION 


Year Play ‘‘Admirable Crichton” 
Notable For Unusual Aspect 
of Life That Is There 


Presented 


-“The Admirable Crichton” was 
written in 1903 and was first played 
in 1905. Like “Quality Street,” 
which appeared in the same year, it 
was left unpublished except for a 
quarto edition with charming color- 
ed illustrations by Hugh Thomson 
(a book now out of print and quite 
rare) until 1923, when it appeared in 
the uniform edition. Until then it 
was only obtainable for performance 
in MS ; 

In order to understand the play it 
must be remembered that it was 
written when the new Socialist move- 
ment was at its height and appeared 
at the time when G. B. Shaw was 
coming into prominence as a leader 
of the Fabian Society and a_ sup- 
porter of the Socialist principles. 

The English theatre had had up to 
that time a run of plays by such 
writers as Pinero, dealing exclusively 
with life in the upper circles of so- 
ciety. Barrie came from a small 
village in the east of. Scotland, and 
had been writing about the villagers 
of Thrums in such books as “The 
Window in Thrums,” and it seems in 
“The Admirable Crichton” as if he 
puts the question: “Why have the 
theatres only concerned, themselves 
with the socially great?—Social 
greatness is a mere accident, and 
servants may be more worthy than 
masters.” This with Shaw would 
have made a drama of ideas, in 
which the conclusion would have 
been driven logically home. Barrie, 
however, being a lover of the fan- 
tastic and not a logician, adopts a 
whimsical attitude which he embodies 
in “The Admirable Crichton.” 


It is in Acts II and III, dealing 
with life on the island that Barrie 
is obviously in his element. Here, 
where Shaw would have espoused the 
human weaknesses and pointed the 
logical moral with biting satire, Bar- 
rie develops a happy little ménage in 
which the one-time deferential and 
obsequious butler comes “by natural 
selection” as he rightly believes into 
the position of ruler, working out 
extraordinary schemes for the well- 
being of his household and the de- 
velopment of their island home. 

It is an inverted world in which 
the once pompous Lord Loam is now 
the happy-go-lucky daddy perform- 
ing menial tasks cheerfully and for 
the rest playing his concertina and 
obtaining little luxuries by currying 
favor with “‘Tweeny’” in the Gover- 
nor’s kitchen. Then again there is 
Lady Mary, transformed from the 
proud aristocrat of the first act into 
“Polly,” the boyish athlete on the 
island, who thinks nothing of run- 
ning down a deer and shooting it with 
bow and arrow, and returns home to 
wait on the table of her former 
butler. 


It is when Crichton, intoxicated 
with the sense of power and. feeling 
himself indeed monarch of all he 
surveys, declares his love for Poll: 
shat we realize that on an island = 
Teast Nature is the deciding factor a: 
to who should rule and who serve, 
and we are not surprised to see his 
former mistress accept his offer o 
marriage with admiration and 
humility. 

The return to the old life in Lor 
don in Act IV by means of a ship 
which interrupts their courtship re- 
quires a re-inversion of relations, and 
the necessity of giving a satisfactory 
account of their life on the island 
involves some skillful lieing on the 
part of Lord Loam and his family. 

Their alibi almost breaks down 
under the cross-examination of the 
suspicious Lady Brocklehurst, but 
here again Crichton proves himself 
the better man by saving the situa- 
tion at his own expense, and the 
aristocratic family of Loam is able 
to resume its former niche in English 
society unsullied and unashamed. 


SOME SNOW THOUGHTS 


By L. 


H. N. 


It has snowed now for many days 
and nights. This always means 
fresh trails to make in the morning, 
a fuller, rounder curve to the snow 
on the eaves and much unfavorable 
comment on the part of would-be 
golfers. But what could be more 
beautiful than its velvety white, the 
undulations on the broad fields and 
the snow-laden spruce? 

The Cause 

Such persistent snowing, how- 
ever, has another aspect, and it 
seems worth while discussing a pos- 
sible cause. Evidence available 
shows that there has been what one 
might call a wall of high pressure 
and cold air over the provinces to 
the eastwards for more than a week. 
Meanwhile a low pressure area has 
come in over the mountains from the 
Pacific, and being prevented from 
passing further eastwards by this 
high pressure, it has remained hang- 
ing over us ever since. 

The centre of the low pressure 
has been just south or southwest of 
us most of the time, and since the 
circulation of air about a low pres- 
sure area is always opposite to the 
rotation of the hands of the clock, 
we have had northeast and east 
winds. In the*south of the province 
as a consequence also southeast and 
east winds have been common, and 
mild temperatures. This being the 
case warm air over the moist ground 
would gather up considerable mois- 
ture, and be carried around slowly 
in a broad circular path northwards, 
when it would be lowered in temper- 
ature, and saturation and precipita- 
tion would ensue. Occasionally 
colder air has come in from the 
northwest temporarily, tending to 
fill up the depression, and weather 
seemed to be clearing. But the 
steep temperature gradient between 
the north and south, the cold air to 


CHEMICAL SOCIETY 
DISCUSSES ATOM 


Mr. Kutz Gives: Paper on This 
Subject at Last Meeting 
of Club 


Last Wednesday, R. L. Kutz de- 
livered an interesting lecture to the 
Chemical Society on the Structure 
of the Atom, 

Mr. Kutz said that as long ago as 
500 B.C. matter had been believed 
to be in a finely divided state. Now, 
due to work on radio-activity, it is 
supposed to be made up of atoms, 
each atom having negative electrons 
surrounding a positive nucleus. 

The speaker then explained the 
Lewis-Langmuir theory in detail. 
According to this theory, the elec- 
trons surrounding the _ positive 
nucleus have certain stable’ forma- 
tions, the chemical properties of an 
element, such as valence and activity, 
depending on the east with which 
the element may revert to the more 
stable forms by giving up or taking 
on electrons. 

By specific examples, the proper- 
ties of various elements were then 
explained. 

In conclusion, Mr. Kutz spoke of 
the work being done at present on 
the transmutation of mercury into 
gold. He showed that theoretically 
it was possible, but it was his opi- 
nion that if it was accomplished it 
would be too costly a procedure to 
be of any practical value. 


Leave what you’ve done for what} 


you have to do; 
Don’t be “consistent? but be 
simply true. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Happiness surely does not consist 
in being delivered from evils, but in 
never. having had them.—Plato. 


HELP THE CAUSE— 
SUBSCRIBE TO THE MEMORIAL 
FUND 


DETAILS MEMORIAL ORGAN 


Specifications Submitted by Casavant Freres — Organ to Contain 
Nineteen Hundred Pipes—Re-Building Possible—Stand- 
ardized Parts Allow for Such a Contingency— 
Abundance of Good Organ Tone 


The organ which it is proposed to 
place in the galleries of Convocation 
Hall, a section in either side, will 
be modern in every respect, and in 
its beauty, quality and size it will 
be a memorial of which none may 
feel ashamed. The specifications as 
submitted by Messrs. Casavant Freres 
of Ste. Hyacinthe (a firm favorably 
known throughout America) and ap- 
proved by the Memorial Committee 
at its meeting in December last, are 
here given in an abbreviated form: 

A three morwal pipe organ. 

Detached console, English type 

Electro-pneumatic action. 

(i.e., the organ will be played from 
in front of the stage on the right 
hand side of the main floor). 

A full set of reversible and com- 
bination pistons, couplers, balanced 
pedals crescendo pedals, indicators, 
etc. 

Great Organ 


No. of 

Feet. Pipes. 
Open Diapason 8 68 
Violin Diapason ... 8 68 
Stopped Diapason . 4 68 
Genshorn  .iccrecccceee 8 68 
Harmonic Flute 4 68 
Octave 4 68 
Trumpet 8 68 

Swell Organ (Enclosed) 

Bourdon 16 68 
Oven? Diapason “icsivsssisrisen ensuite 8 68 
Stopped Diapason . 8 68 
Viola di Gambra . 8 68 
MOIx 4: Celeste: \iiivccccscavosvicccerectescee 8 49 
Aeoline 8 68 


Flauto Travers0  c.isccccsssssssecsorese 4 68 
Flautino 2 61 
Dolee Cornet i. aitsicctaleccisas 8 ranks 204 
Cornopean 68 
Oboe 68 
Voix “Humane caramicventaienns 8 68 
Tremulant. 
Choir Organ (Enclosed) 
Melodia 8 68 
Viole G’Orchestre ....cccccscssssesessees 8 68 
Dulciana 8 68 
WV ALE SFO OCS as cass sgusoahh svyibasudtacos trie 4 68 
Clarinet 8 68 
Tremulant. 
Pedal Organ 
pen = Diapason i. ecctentcctsiaives (0 16 80 
Bourdon 16 80 
Gedeckt 16 80 
Octave 8 30 
Stopped Flute ...cccccccssccscesseccsevere 8 80 
It may be seen from the above 


that there are over thirty stops re- 
presenting some nineteen hundred 
pipes, and considering the moderate 
size of the hall this is as large an 
organ as would be desirable. There 
is an abundance of diapason tone, 
the foundation of good organ tone, 
and all the standard solo and accom- 
paniment stops usually found in or- 
gans are represented. Such organs 
nowadays are put together with 
standardized numbered parts so that 
they can easily be taken down and 
rebuilt somewhere else if desired. 
The architectural features of this or- 


gan are in capable hands, and when 


concretely expressed should enhance 
eo present beauty of Convocation 
all. 


the east and the high humidity has 
apparently succeeded each time in 
reviving the original circulation and 
more snow has fallen. The stronger 
sun of the time of year has also 
probably added in increasing the 
circulation. 
Duration of Spell 

Absence of strong winds and the 
persistence of the high pressure bar- 
rier will no doubt determine how 
long the present conditions can con- 
tinue. The normal movement of low 
pressure areas eastwards is at a 
rate of about twenty miles per hour, 
so that they have passed over us 
in from 12 to 20 hours. This fre- 
quentiy does not allow time for the 
complete circulation system to be 
set up, and so little precipitation 
normally occurs. 

It seems fairly safe to say, then, 
that this snow is being made in Al- 
perta of southern Alberta moisture 
for northern Albertans. 


CLASS HELD HERE 
FOR SCOUTMASTERS 


University Students Given An 
Opportunity to Learn Prin- 
ciples of Scout Movement 


A few fortunate students have 
seized the opportunity to attend the 
Scoutmaster training course at pres- 
ent being held at the University. 
Others have let it pass, and it may 
be their last chance. 

The genius of Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell has given to the world a sys- 
tem of organization of enormous 
value and immense possibilities 
among boys of the Scout age. 

The idea of the scout, the outdoor 
life, the camp, the trail, is irresistible 
to the boy. It arouses his interests, 
his enthusiasm, his romantic imagin~ 
ation, and you can do almost any- 
thing with him, 

To be a scoutmaster is not a par- 
ticularly easy task. It makes de- 
mands that are not lightly met, on 
the tact, good judgment, powers of 
discipline and good sense. It also 
demands a young man of energy with 
a love of outdoor life, and a certain 
knowledge of outdoor pursuits, which 
is not possessed by all. For instance 
if the scoutmaster cannot pass all 
the tests himself, and some of them 
are not easy, it is going to be diffi- 
culé for him to impress his indivi- 
duality on the boys. Better no boy 
scouts at all than have a poor scout- 
master. 

The scoutmaster must be a man 
of vision, whose imagination, quick- 
ened by faith, runs out beyond the 
patient-trying and _  heart-sickening 
experiences of the present to what 
each of his boys may become in a 
few short years. He must realize 
the boy’s magnificent capacity for 
loyalty to leadership. You will re- 
call the striking words of the Knights 
of King Arthur: 

“The King will follow Christ, and 

we the King, 

In whom High Lord hath breathed 

a secret thing.” 
This “secret thing” is what makes 
the leader. He must be charged with 
a holy mystery flowing out from the 
secret places. Boys will follow and 
be guided by such a leader. 

The scoutmaster must be a lover 
of boys, with a warm and sympathe- 
tic nature, which will open and re- 
spond to their love and confidence; 
a man ,with virile powers, who is 
interested in their interests, a lover 
of play, with his own boy nature 
still in active operation. He must 
be areal student, never satisfied 
until he has gone the limit in gen- 
eral as well as special preparation. 

The aims of the Boy Scout move- 
ment is to develop resourcefulness 
and self-reliance, a sense of duty to 
God and country through woodcraft, 
health and endurance, chivalry, 
campcraft, first aid and life-saving, 
games and athletics, and citizenship. 
Its interests are as broad as a boy’s 
life. It is not military in its aim 
or method, neither is it sectarian. 
It is a movement to be shared by 
Catholic, Jew, Protestant and all 
boys’ societies. The Scout Oath or 
pledge makes a boy promise to seek 
his best development, serve others, 
honor his God and country, and obey 
the Scout Law. The Scout Law seeks 
to inculcate honor, loyalty, useful- 
ness, friendship, courtesy, kindness, 
obedience, cheerfulness, thrift, cour- 
age, cleanliness and reverence. The 
object of the organization is to make 
men, and the core of the movement 
is the “Daily good turn, done with- 
out reward,” which the boy is urged 
to do. This challenge to service de- 
velops the latent power of the boy. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 


FOR GEORGE SALT 


Last Year’s Graduate of Alberta : 


University Wins Great Distinc- 
tion at Harvard—Goes 
to Cuba 


Two scholarships have been cap- 
tured at Harvard University by 
George Salt, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Salt, according to informa- 
tion just received here. One of the 
scholarships entitles him to a trip to 
Cuba for special scientific research 
work. 

It was just last year that this 
student graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, and he gained a 
scholarship which entiteld him to a 
post-graduate course at Harvard. He 
immediately entered the institution, 


and was awarded at the end of the ~ 


fall term the Atkins fellowship for 
research work, which entitles him 
to a trip to Cuba. He sailed on 
January 31, and will be at the Har- 
vard experimental station at Creu- 
fuegos, Cuba, where he will collect 
specimens and scientific data for his 
university. 

Mr. Salt received his primary and 


‘high school education in Calgary, 


attending Ranson Public and Cres- 
cent Heights high schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL TOURS | — 


The first tour, under the auspices of 
Guy Tombs, Ltd., leaves Montreal on 
the “ATHENIA” for Glasgow, June 
19, returning from Cherbourg July 
17, on the “AUSONIA.” 


Tombs, Ltd., le: 


Cherbourg July 31, 


20 


Cunard - Anchor - Donaldson 


Britain - Holland a 


The second tour, under the auspices 
of W. H. Henry, Ltd., leaves Montreal 
June 27, on the “AUSONIA” for 
Plymouth, returning from Liverpool r 
July 24 on the “ALAUNIA.” pee 


The third tour, under the auspices of Guy 
aves Montreal July i 
Glasgow, on the “LETITIA,” returning from RS 


8, for 


on the “ASCANIA.” 


The Third Cabin is exclusively reserved and every comfort is assured. 


INCLUSIVE COST 
OF TOUR - - 


For full particulars of itinerary apply: 
GUY TOMBS, Ltd. 


285 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal 


The Robert Reford Co. Limited, ; 


$330.00 


_W. H. HENRY, Ltd. | 
286 St. James Street, 
Montreal 


Hospital Street, Montreal. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LIMITED, 270 Main Street, Winnipeg. 


Belgium - France | 
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"WHAT ARE ALBERTA 
PEOPLE VITALLY 
INTERESTED IN? 


(Continued from page 3.) 


or else destroys the small seedling, 
Alberta is again in a unique position. 


_ ‘the Alberta wire-worm has habits 


not known to any other species. In 
fact, it does just what it is not sup- 
posed to do; it lives and propagates 
Im cultivated land under dry condi- 
tions, instead of in sod and damp 
places. 
Realizing the importance of con- 

trolling insect pests the Research 
Council of Canada has granted the 
Department of Entomology $1,200 
@ year for three years to carry out 
investigation work. This money is 
going to be used to partially defray 
_ expenses in connection with the in- 
Vestigation of the life history, habits 
and means of eradication of the wire- 
worm. An insectory is to be erected 
at the University of Alberta imme- 
_ diately, and the field work on this 
_ project is to be commenced this 
_ summer, 

’ ' Research in F.H. Dept. 
The Department of Field Hus- 


_ bandry, as well as conducting many 


field experiments on their farm plots 
to ascertain the varieties of grains 
“most suited to Alberta conditions, 
have recently been doing a consider- 
_ able amount of research in an effort 
to solve some of our Agronomical 
problems. The Research Council of 
Canada last year gave a $2,000 
_ grant, and this year $2,500 to ex- 
- pedite this work. 
A special scholarship was granted 
_by the Research Council to a gradu- 
/ ate student who is conducting an in- 
vestigation into the cytological differ- 
ences between a standard oat, the 
_ wild oat, and the false wild oat. This 
_ Investigation is for the purpose of 
‘i finding out just why false wild oats 
{ ‘which are similar in form to the wild 
_ oat, but have the same color as the 
_ standard oat, occur amongst stand- 
ard oats after many years of selec- 
_ tive breeding. 
In view of certain’ preliminary 
work already done by this Depart- 
_ ment, and the publication of recent 
results obtained by Cambridge Uni- 
Versity, investigation is being start- 
ed to ascertain the relation between 
the milling qualities of the different 
_ varieties of wheat and the environ- 
_ ment in which they are grown. The 
_ Experimental Station at the Univer- 
sity of B.C. and the Dominion Govy- 


__ ernment Stations in Alberta are co- 


_ Operating in the feild work of this 
_ project. It is hoped that by next 
_ year a milling and baking equipment 
will be available at Alberta Univer- 
sity, but in the meantime the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota is loaning their 
equipment, and a representative will 
_ be sent to conduct the milling and 
% pte part of the experiment at St. 
‘Paul. 


Resistance to Drought 
Certain biochemical research work 


_ xinding out just why false wild oats, 


_ under the different climatic condi- 
_ tions, and oftentimes after ‘many 
years thé results have been com- 
pletely destroyed by one extreme 
season. 

__ By a biochemical analysis it has 
now been found just why plants do, 
‘or do not, withstand drought or win- 
ter killing. Drought and frost hard- 
Iness depend on the imbibition of 
the plant cell colloids which accu- 
tmulate during the hardening process. 
That is, the water in the spaces be- 
_ tween the cells evaporates or freezes 
as the case may be, first, and then 
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the liquid material in the colloids is 
drawn out through the attraction of 
the vacuum or the icicle and the 
nucleus within.the cell withers and 
dies. Thus, if a plant has its cells 
well packed with colloids, which have 
a great amount of imbibition or sur- 
face energy, as a common jelly made 
by the housewife, this plant will not 
be as greatly subject to the effects 
of drought or frost as a plant from 
whose cells the liquids can easily be 
withdrawn. By using a plant which 
for years has been known to with- 
stand drought or winter killing in a 
certain district as a standard, it can 
be ascertained whether or not any 
plant of a new variety will be suit- 
able for that district as far as 
drought and frost hardiness is con- 
cerned, by sowing it and analysing 
biochemically the growing plant at 
the time whén the autumnal harden- 
ing process is taking place and the 
serene have accumulated within the 
cells, 


Combatting Rust 

The greatest and most serious 
problem confronting the grain far- 
mer is the prevalence of cereal dis- 
eases. The Canadian Research Coun- 
cil has a committee looking into this 
subject, and at the present time it 
is paying special attention to the 
prevalence of rust. 

In Western Canada the loss of 
wheat from rust in an -average year 
is at least 20,000,000 bushels, so the 
seriousness of this problem is quite 
evident. Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan being the most vitally affected 
at the present time, have been al- 
lotted the task of developing some 
immediate means of coping with the 
present situation. The University of 
Alberta having done a considerable 
amount of fundamental work on bio- 
chemical problems related to crop 
production, has been given the more 
difficult task of finding out the na- 
ture of the immunity to rust ex- 
hibited by certain wheat varieties 
which unfortunately are of no value 
for milling and baking purposes, so 
that this same quality may be intro- 
duced by plant breeding methods in- 
to more valuable varieties. 


Soil Surveys 

The immigration policies of both 
governments and railroads have 
formerly been to bring out people and 
drop them any place on the prairies, 
where it looks as if there is a fair 
prospect of farming. It is at this 
juncture that the Soils Department 
of the Agricultural Faculty comes to 
the aid of these settlers. 

As well as conducting experiments 
in the amount of foods taken out of 
certain Alberta soils by plants under 
specific amounts of precipitation and 
thus finding out whether it is econ- 
omical or not to summer-fallow in 
different districts of Alberta, this 
department is conducting a soils 
survey. 

For the past three years this de- 
partment has been working on a soils 
survey in the drought districts of 
Southern Alberta, which survey is 
vhtained by actual field work coupled 
with laboratory analysis of the soil 
samples. The results are shown on 
topographical maps prepared by the 
Dominion Government of a scale of 
three miles to one inch; 

On these maps the different types 
of soils and their respective depths 
are shown, and also the average 
amount of precipitation, and the late 
and early frosts. Thus on this basis 
with the average crop yield, a report 
is written which designates whether 
or not any districts are better, equal 
or worse for agricultural purposes 
than the average districts in Alberta. 

At the present time the soils de- 
partment has the Macleod sheet 
ready for publication. This com- 
prises two and a quarter million 
acres, and is a strip forty-eight miles 
wide running east from a line drawn 
from Macleod to Nanton to a line 
drawn from Taber to Ayermore. On 
the Medicine Hat sheet, which is a 


continuation of the Macleod sheet 
to the Saskatchewan border, the filed 
work has all been done, and half the 
‘aboratory analysis. The field work 
has also been done on two other 
strips, the Empress sheet compris- 
ing four hundred square miles on the 
C.N.R. branch line, and the Sounding 
Creek sheet comprising eight hundred 
square miles between the Red Deer 
and South Saskatchewan valleys on 
the Goose Lake line. Thus by the 


‘end of this summer a complete sur- 


vey will be ready of approximately 
seven million acres, and will include 
most of the dry belt. 

Of all the research work being 
conducted by the Faculty of Agricul- 
ture, soil survey work seems to be of 
greatest moment, for would it not 
be better to settle our immigrants on 
land that we know has agricultural 
possibilities instead of waiting until 
after they are settled to see whether 


‘or not it will be necessary to. move 


them to some other part of the prov- 
ince? The Soils Department is doing 
extremely commendable work, but 
with its present staff it will take 


nearly fifty years to complete its’ 


survey of the whole province, and it 
would seem to be in ‘accordance with 
true economy for the province to 
find some means by which this work 
can be expedited. 

There is more agricultural re- 
search being conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta under the direction 
of Dean Howes, Dr. Wyatt, Dr. New- 
ton, Professor Sackville, Professor 
Smith and Professor Strickland, than 
in any other like institution in 
Canada. All these men are leaders 
in their respective lines, and many 
of their results have been recognized 
by leading American and European 
scientists. 


\ 
We should always go before our 
enemies with confidence, otherwise 
our apparent uneasiness inspires 
them with greater boldness.—Na- 
poleon. 


Measure your mind’s height by 
the shade it casts. — (Paracelsus) 
Browning. 


Life is a leaf of paper white 
On which each one of us may write 
His word or two—then comes 
night. —Anon, 


SYMPHONY GIVES 
FOURTH CONCERT 


Program, Diversified and Well 
Selected, Proved Best 
of Season 


Sunday evening at the Empire the 
Edmonton Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the baton of Vernon Barford, 
presented the fourth programme of 
the season. The patrons seem un- 
animous in the opinion that this was 
the best performance of the season. 

Mrs. B. E. MsQuaig, the popular 
soloist, rendered, “Allegro molto 
moderato,” from the iano Concerto 
in A minor, with orchestral accom- 
paniment.. This composition was 
written by Edward Grieg. Mr. Fink 
has written an excellent treatise on 
“Grieg and His Music.” Speaking 
of the Piano Concerto, he says: “It 
is above all things good music, and 
delightful music provided it is play- 
ed by one who understands its deep 
poetic spirit.” Mrs. McQuaig’s ren- 
dition left no doubt as to the rare 
sponse to the insistent and unani- 
artistry of this composition. In re- 
mous applause, Mrs. McQuaig fav- 
ored with an enchanting encore, 
without orchestral accompaniment. 

The first number was an Over- 
ture, ‘“Masaniello,” by Auber. This 
was followed by the Suite L’Arli- 
sienne in four major movements. The 
Minuet was particularly pleasing, 
enhanced with a charming flute solo, 
and the brilliant Farandole, the last 
movement, proved a very effective 
climax to the Suite. The next num- 
ber was an Orchestral Ballad, “The 
Ship o’ the Friend,” by the Scottish 
writer MacCunn. This piece was 
skilfully interpreted; the moods and 
emotions were so well induced that 
anyone could visualize the scene, as 
the love story on which the composi- 
tion is founded progressed. The 
strings excelled with delightful ar- 
tistry in the two numbers, “Irish 
Tune from County Derry,” and “Au 
de Ballet.” The rendition of the 
latter seemed the most popular of 
the evening. The last number was 
the “Finlandia, a Tone Poem for 
Orchestra.”? Here the brass cymbals 
and percussion produced plenty of 
tone, which is characteristic of the 
composition. The work reveals the 
salient features of the Finnish tem- 
perament. Jean Sibelius, the writer, 
has only recently come into promin- 
ence. His writings seem to be of a 
very unique order. 


PICKFORD’S OFFER 
FINE SERVICE 


Transportation Agents Preparing 
to Handle European Tours 
Most Efficiently 


Cable advice was received at the 
offices of the Robert Reford Com- 
pany, Limited, Montreal, recently 
that Pickfords Limited, of London, 
England, have arranged to enlarge 
their European tour staff by 20 per 
cent. during the coming: season. 

Three Cunard and Anchor-Donald- 
son Third Cabin Tours, under the 
auspices of Guy Tombs, Limited, and 
W. H. Henry, Limited, of this city 
will leave the St. Lawrence for Scot- 
land, England, France, Belgium and 
Holland early in the coming season, 
and Pickfords Limited are scheduled 
to look after all shore arrangements 
in connection with the tours after 
reaching the other side. 

These St. Lawrence route tours 
are claimed to be directly responsible 
for the additions made to the already 
large establishment of Pickfords 
Limited in Europe. 

Shirley James, European passen- 
ger and traffic manager of Pick- 
fords Limited will personally super- 
vise all arrangements in connection 
with the various itineraries, and spe- 
cial side trips and extension tours 
have been organized at a minimum 
of cost for the benefit of tourists 
who wish to stay over and go farther 
afield. 

Pickfords Limited is one of the 
oldest institutions of its kind in the 
world, having been established over 
three hundred years, and at the pres- 
ent time it is firmly established with 
branches and associated companies in 
all parts of the world. Guy Tombs, 
of Guy Tombs Limited, general 
transportation agents, is president of 
Pickfords Limited) Colonial of Mon- 
treal and New York. 

The first tour is scheduled to start 
from Montreal on June 19th on the 
Anchor-Donaldson steamer ‘“Ath- 
enia,”’ returning July 17th from 
Southampton on the Cunard liner 
“Ausonia”’; the second tour will start 
June 27th on the Cunarder ‘Aus- 
onia,” returning on the ‘“Alaunia”’ 
from Liverpool July 24th; and the 
third from Montreal July 8rd, on 
the Anchor-Donaldson liner “Leti- 
tia” for Glasgow, returning on the 
Cunarder “Ascania” from Southamp- 
ton July 31st. 


UNIVERSITY GIVES 
WILDERNESS EXPERIENCE 


“The Wilderness Experience of 
Jesus” was the subject of a very in- 
teresting address given by Miss 
Rutherford at Convocation Hall last 
Sunday. The time spent at the Uni- 
versity is for many of us a wilder- 
ness experience, a period of bewil- 
derment. We see life in an entirely 
new way, it broadens out becomes 
much more complex. We realize 
that in all our decisions we are 
either working to the end of peace 
and goodwill, or we are adding to 
the large stock of hatred and dis- 
trust already found in the world, and 
we must decide which we will do. 

Jesus was faced with a similar 
problem, and having decided, went 
forward unhesitatingly, and devoted 
his whole life to a single purpose. 
We also should have such a pur- 
pose, and follow it even when we 
know it will mean sacrifice, as this 
is the cost of entrance into this 
mysterious kingdom that brings joy 
and peace and life. 


ADDITIONAL 


SPORT 


VICS TAKE FIRST 
‘GAME OF PLAYOFF 


Defeat Green and Gold at Arena 
—Score 8-7 


WILLIAMS GETS 3 GOALS 


Intrusion .of Spectators Marred 
Evening’s Performance 


The Varsity senior hockey squad 
went down to defeat before the on- 
slaught of the Victorias in the first 
game of the playoff for the Nor- 
thern Alberta championship to the 
tune of 8-7. The game was played 
at the Arena, and though four goals 
down at one time the green and 
gold: bearers staged a wonderful 
come-back to come within one goal 
of the winners, and with a little luck 
in the final period would have got 
away with a victory. Varsity took 
a decided offensive in the final 
period, notching four goals to the 
winner’s two, and but for the goal- 
keeping of Dea would have added 
many more. 

The game was particularly thrill- 
ing from a _ spectator’s viewpoint, 
with lots of combination, scoring and 
a slight fracas to complete the. even- 
ing. Muchmor, in attempting to get 
a rebound crashed into the opposing 
goalie, who retaliated, with a scuffle 
ensuing. Matters were soon adjust- 
ed, however, but the Victoria sup- 
porters scrambled on the rink to help 
their team, and fists and sticks flew 
fast for a few moments. Harold 
Deeton squared things around by 
sending Muchmor and Mahar to the 
cooler for five minutes, while Dea 
drew two. This proved a costly es- 
capade to the Vics, as Varsity snared 
two markers during the interval. 

Mahar, Singleton, Lynn and Dug- 
gan starred for the winners, each 
getting into the scoring column, 
while Williams with three markers 
was the big noise for Varsity. Mor- 
ris and Power, on the forward line, 
turned in creditable performances, 
their first goal of the evening being 
a beauty. With four short passes 
they completely fooled the opposing 
defence, and started the ball rolling 
for the green and gold. MacDonald 
in goal has certainly been seen to 
better advantage, but the best have 
off nights. A couple of goals that 
went in would have been easy pick- 
ings to him, and he had tough luck 
on the first, when it went off Car- 
ney’s pads into the upper corner. 

The first period opened with both 
teams going at top speed, and two 
and three-men rushes the order. The 
Vics were soon rewarded, when 
Mahar glanced one off Cairney’s 
pads to put his team one up. Coll- 
ingwood came back from the face- 
off, and in less than thirty seconds 
dribbled one in past MacDonald’s 
stick. This was a soft goal, the puck 
taking a bad hop. Morris and 
Powers then took things into their 
own hands, and combined to go right 
through, Morris taking the pass from 
Powers to make the score 2-1. The 
Vices came back strong and before 
the period ended Lynn got one from 
the blue line, while Duggan hit the 
upper corner from the wing. The 
period ended 4-1 for the Vics. 

The Vices started from the bell to 
bombard MacDonald, and in 5:15 
Duggan batted in a rebound that 
gave MacDonald no chance. Wunk 
Williams then stepped into the lime- 
light, and notched a counter after 
a beautiful individual rush. Coll- 
ingwood then got another easy one 
for the Vics, while Williams dupli- 
cated his feat, to put the score 6-3. 
Varsity’s condition began to show up 
at this stage of the game, and they 
had the Vies backed right up. They 
assumed a decided offensive, and 
from here to the rest of the game 
had the majority of the play. The 
period ended 6-3. ; 

The final period was the best of 
the night. Singleton took a chance 
about ten seconds from the face- 
off, and the puck slid along the ice 
into the net, MacDonald being block- 
ed from view by the defense. At this 
stage of the game the. spectators 
proceeded to help the players along 
with the game, and after about ten 


MEDENTS CONTINUE 
WINNING STREAK 


Defeat Agsci 3-2 in Scheduled 
Inter-Faculty Game 


Agsci and Medents clashed on Fri- 
day night in a scheduled Inter- 
Faculty League game, and the far- 
mer engineers were forced to accept 
a 8-2 defeat. The game was one of 
the fastest played this year, with 
both teams working hard from the 
first bell. The doctors used more 
team play, and 
eventually turned the trick. j 

The teams fought on even terms 
for the first two periods, with two 
counters apiece, but the Meds came 
back strong in. the third period to 
put in the winning goal. 

For the winners, Haworth and 
Seibert on the forward line were 
best, the former grabbing off two 
goals, while Agnew and Flater play- 
ed an airtight defense throughout. 

For the losers, Waines and Dutil 
on defense with Foster: on the, for- 
ward line turned in the best per- 
formances. 
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COM-LAW LOSES 
TO ARTS PHARM 


Arts Pharm Continue on Way to 
Championship by Turning in 
a 6-2 Win 


The Com-Law aggregation of 
puckchasers fell prey to the on- 
slaught of the Arts Pharmacy hick- 
ory wielders at the South Side rink 
on Saturday, and were forced to take 
the short end of a 6-2 score. 

The Arts-Pharmacy team, streng- 
thened by several players from the 
senior squad, looked the part of a 
championship aggregation, and turn- 
ed in a _ spectacular ‘performance. 
They played hockey from the first 
bell, and never let up on their ef 
forts. The Com-Law team did not 
run up to usual form, and with Tay- 
lor, their star centre man, missing, 
seemed disorganized. 

For the winners, Scott, Boyle and 
Runge were the best, while Harri- 
son, Henderson-and Beach were the 
pick of the losers. 

The win for the Arts-Pharmacy 
squad put them on even terms with 
the Agsci squad, and these teams 
will have to play off for the right 
to meet the Medents for the cham- 


pionship. 
The teams lined up as follows: 
Com-Law Arts-Pharm 


Harrison.... 
Henderson . 
McDonald.......... 
Thompson 
English 
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minutes Dea, Mahar and Muchmor 
were sent to the cooler. 

Wunk Williams then got his third 
goal of the evening, when he beat 
McIntyre, who had dropped into 
goal to replace Dea. McIntyre made 
a couple of nice saves during this 
time. Pat Powers then bewildered 
the Vic defense to beat Dea. Golds- 
worthy took a pass from McIntyre, 
and added another to his team’s 
total, while Pat Morris took Melnyk’s 
rebound to help the green and gold. 
Pat came back strong, and _stick- 
handled clean through the four men, 
Victorias defense, and beat Dea for 
the prettiest goal of the night. It 
was certainly a fine piece of work. 
At this stage of the game Varsity 
had all the play, and Melnyk pushed 
the puck past a wide-open goal. It 
was a tough break, as the green and 
gold clan had a pretty chance to 
even up. The game ended 8-7 for 
the Vics. 

The teams lined up as follows: 


Victorias Varsity 


Lynn 


Singleton 
Collingwood 
Runge 
Duggan ee eee Meshes a 
Goldsworthy 


Runge 
Harold Deeton handled the whistle 
to the satisfaction of both teams. 
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Goal Summary 

First period— 

1, Victorias, Mahar, 4:39. 

2, Victorias; Collingwood, 380 secs. 

8, Varsity, Morris from Powers, 
25 secs, 

4, Victorias, Lynn, 2:20. 

5, Victorias, Duggan, 7:30. 
Second period— 

6, Victorias, Duggan, 5:15. 

7, Varsity, Williams, 4:25. 

8, Victorias, Collingwood, 3:50. 

9, Varsity, Williams, 5:00. 
Third period— ; 

10, Victorias, Singleton, 10 secs. 

11, Varsity, Williams, 1:41. 

12, Varsity, Powers, 3:20. 

13, Victorias, Goldsworthy from 
McIntyre, 9:54. 

14, Varsity, Morris, 20 secs. 

15, Varsity, Morris, 2:50. 


A NEW HURDLE 


Coach Walter Christie, of ‘the 
University of California, has in- 
vented a new type /of hurdle, which 
will probably be used on the Cali- 
fornia oval this year. The feature 
innovated by Christie is a hinge 
placed on the uprights on each side 
of the hurdle, so that when the top 
bar is hit the upper part of the 
hurdle swings down. This reduces 
the danger of throwing the hurdler 
out of his stride or tripping him. 


U.OFS.TOPLAY 
BASKETBALL HERE 
Game Will Involve Chee 


ship—Council Approves Grant 
‘For Guarantee 


NEW FIRE CHIEF 


There were two important items — 
of business dealt with at the meet- 
ing of the Students’ Council held on 
February 28—the appointment of a 
new fire chief and the making of a | 
grant to the basketball club, The 
resignation of Mr. C. K. Muir, for- 
mer fire chief, was accepted, and C. — 
R. Flack was appointed temporarily — 
to the position. In order to provide 
a guarantee for the University of 
Saskatchewan basketball team that 
will visit Alberta in the near future, 
a grant not to exceed $200 was al- 
lowed. \ Rise ashes HN 

The main discussion during the — 
meeting of the Council centred 
around the coming visit of the U. of — 
S. basketeers. This team at present 
holds the Rigby cup, emblematic ‘of 
the Western Universities basketball — 
championship. They won the trophy — 
by beating Manitoba, who in turn 
beat Alberta. Saskatchewan, how- — 
ever, has agreed to play Alberta, 
who if they beat Saskatchewan by a 
sufficient number of points win the 
trophy. The arrangement made 
through the W.C.1.A.U. is that after — 
the coming contest, the western uni- — 
versity that has the most total points — 
will be holders of the Rigby cup. | 
The present standing is: Manitoba, — 
49; Saskatchewan, 35; Alberta, 19, © 
Saskatchewan and: Alberta only hav- 
ing played one game each. SARE 

Mr. O’Brien, manager of basket- 
ball and athletic representative on 
the Council, explained the tentative — 
arrangements that had been made — 
with Saskatchewan through the 
W.C.I.A.U. It was shown by the © 
treasurer that the basketball club © 
had not enough funds left in its — 
budget to meet the guarantee which ~ 
the visitors would require, but that — 
this could be met through the ath- 
letic general account. It was then — 
moved by Mr. Wilson, seconded by — 
Mr. Campbell, “That the Men’s Ath- 
letic Executive finance the basket- 
ball guarantee from the Men’s Ath- — 
letic general fund in a sum not to 
exceed $200, and that if the Ath- — 
letie general requires funds for any 
other purpose that they should have © 
recourse in the usual way to t 
Union general fund.” This eee i 
was carried. Tg Hp 

Considerable discussion arose as 
to what attitude Manitoba would — 
take if Alberta, whom they had de- — 
feated, were to win from Saskatch- — 
ewan by a sufficient number of 
points to take the trophy. F fos 
_ The meeting, however, were satis- 
fied with the assurance of Mr. 
O’Brien, who said that since two — 
members of the W.C.I.A.U. executive © 
were from Manitoba that university 
would be thoroughly conversant with 
any arrangements made for a cham- 
pionship match. te cen 


HOUSE LEAGUE 
BASKETBALL 


\ ‘ =A 
Walter Selnes’ crack House — 
League team went down to defeat 
for the first time this year when — 
they‘ lost the decision to Brown’s 
squad. The score was 21-16, and — 
was fairly indicative of the play. 
The losers have been seen to far 
better advantage, and never seemed 
to really hit their stride Monday — 
night. Halperin was high scorer for 
the winners, while Lloyd and Weir 
went/ good on the forward line. Fer- 
guson on defense for the losers turn- 
ed in the best game on the floor, 
as well as being high scorer for his — 
team. ‘ tested de 
Selnes’ loss puts three teams in 
the way of a playoff. Selnes, — 
though losing, still heads the league, — 
and he will meet either Irwin’s A6 
crew or Brown’s A5 squad for the ~ 
possession of the cup. Pane es) 


WHAT COULD BE YOUR EXCUSE > 
—IF YOU FAILED TO 


SUBSCRIBE TO THE MEMORIAL? — 
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Regt Optometrist — | 
Sight testing and correction | 
of defects of vision by modern 
sctentific: methods) 7) aaa 
-303Tegler Bldg °.. Phone4163 
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Nowadays little card parties have the habit of being trans- © 
formed suddenly into a smart impromptu dance—without 

warning you land in an embarrassing position if you do not ~ 
dance. You go home disgusted with yourself and you — 
have spoiled the evening for others. c é 


Learn to Dance Now | 


Lessons Daily at 2 p.m. and 7 p.m. in private rooms. 


SULLIVAN'S Academy of Dancing 
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Victorias Defeat Varsity; 
Win Northern Championship 


Vics Win Final Game of City Play-off by 6:3-Score, Winning 
Round 14-10—Fast, Clean Exhibition Seen by 
5 - Capacity House __ 


Varsity Senior Hockey squad went 
down to defeat before the onslaught 
of the Victorias in the final game 
of the Northern Alberta champion- 
ship by the score of 6-3. The game 
was one of the fastest exhibitions 
put on in these parts in years, and 
the Victorias were worthy winners 
on the night’s performance. They 
had fine finish around the goal 

mouth, and their two-man_.rushes 
were a treat to watch. Varsity 
fought with a determined air, never 
once letting up their terrific pace, 
and at the beginning of the third 
period skated rings around the win- 
ners, to notch two of the prettiest 
goals of the game. - 
- The Victorias established a two- 
goal lead in the first period, and from 
then on played an entirely defen- 
‘sive game, with three and four men 
back all the time. On the small ice 
surface this wall was practically im- 
_ pregnable, and Varsity had to resort 
‘in the main to long shots. The Arena 
was packed for the contest, and the 
‘many hundred fans who braved 
twenty below weather were amply 
rewarded. — 
For the winners, Dea‘in goal was 
the shining -light. He turned in a 
_ prilliant performance, and many of 
his saves bordered on the miracu- 
lous. All three goals that evaded 
him were from close in, and he had 


,| Joe Simpson . 
_| SPORTING GOODS, LTD. 
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We-have a full range of the - 
_ best Hockey Equipment 
_ * —— . obtainable 


Varsity Discount 


-| Hart Bros. 


| Are Showing Society Brand 
: Spring Suits 


\ 


= = _ SPECIAL 
| $30, $35 to 
3 $40 
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Students are invited to look — 
“over the new lines. Newest 
in style and best in quality. 
Prices are Low Considering 

re Quality 
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Hart Bros. 


East and West Stores 
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HARDIN’S PHARMACY ~ 
N. Hardin, B.Sc., H. M. Pawling, B.Sc. 
__. CHEMISTS AND DRUGGISTS 


10041 Jasper Ave., Edmonton, Alta. 
~ © PHONE 1941 


no possible — chance. 


| KODAKS 
- PICTURES OF YOUR 
: COLLEGE DAYS 


_ grow priceless as the years 
go by. 


Get a Kodak at 


STEEN’S DRUG 
STORE 
Cor. 88th Ave. and 109th St. 


We have Kodaks and 
- Brownies at prices to‘suit all 


pockets. 


Collingwood 
turned in the best performance on 
the forward line, back-checking both 
sides of the ring and going at top 
speed for most of the sixty minutes. 
Singleton and Mahar led most of the 
attacking, while.Runge, Duggan and 
Goldsworthy as subs went. equally 
as well as the regulars. 

For the green and gold clan, Mac- 
Donald in goal bore the brunt of the 
game. He was bombarded from all 
sides in the first two periods, and 
on the night’s play turned in the 


best performance on the ice. Cair- 


ney, Morris and Muchmor went well 
on the forward line, the former get- 
ting two goals, but the old Morris 
to Powers combination never really 
hit its real stride. Lawton and Wit 
liams went well on defence, Lawton 
having tough luck to get a crack over 
the eye. ; <= 

The game provided a’ clean ex- 
hibition, only four penalties being 
handed out, two to each team, and 
these only for minor offences. The 
‘prevalent hard feeling that existed 
for the first game was gone, and the 
fans who came over in anticipation 
of a free for all went home disap- 
pointed. 

The first period opened fast, with 
both teams trying two and three- 
man rushes. After six minutes o° 
play, Lynn bagged the twine for the 
Vics and gave MacDonald no chance 
to save. ‘The Vics kept up their 
strong attack throughout, with Var 


.|sity having difficulty to penetrate 


the winner’s defense. Two minutes 
before time~Gollingwood and Mahar 
combined to go right through the 
Varsity defense, Collingwood taking 
the shot from close in. The period 
ended 2-0 for the Vics. 

. The second period started off as 
fast as the first, and in a mixup in 
front of the Varsity goal, Singleton 
batted in a loose puck to put the 
winners three up. This was a lucky 
goal, as most of the players were 
in the goal mouth, and there wa 
little room for the puck. Cairn¢ey 
then started the fireworks for the 
dear old alma mater by batting in a 
rebound from Williams’ shot. This 
ended the scoring for the period, and 


|the Vics rested, with a 3-1 lead. 


Lynn took the puck from the face- 
off, and notched an easy one past 
MacDonald from the blue line. From 
this point Varsity took the offen- 
sivey and skated rings around the 
Vices. They looked like sure winners, 
but after notching tko goals seemed 
to slack up. ‘The first goal was the 
result of a pretty three-man rush, 
Powers from Morris from Williams, 
Powers bagging the upper corner 
from the wing, giving Dea no chance. 
Cairney got his second goal of the 
night when he took a pass from 
Powers to make the score 4-3. Var- 
sity then threw all their men for- 
ward in a last determined effort, 
and Duggan and“MclIntyre had little 
trouble evading a one-man. defense 
to add two more. The period ended 
with both teams hitting a terrific 
pace, and the score stood 6-3 for 
the Vics. ; 

The lineups were as follows: 


Victorias Varsity 
DOS ssi serwnsvertises goal ........ MacDonald 
McIntyre defense ......... Williams 
iDyaik hago eave bee erro Lawton 
Singleton........ forward .......... Powers 
Colling wd <......0..02+.cceeveeee ... Morris 
Maar sas cccccsasees SUDSScoctostenee sn? Cairney 
TRU Corre ccvescszesacacseons . Muchmor 
GoOldSWOLEDY.-wieesecccccssvetsccseersee Melnyk 
DEQ LAMEicesca-tesossesetnetonaresctesant Foster 


Goal Summary 
First | period— 
Vies: Lynn, 6:14. 
Vics: Collingwood from Mahar, 

17:30. 

Second period— 

Vies: Singleton, 4:34. 
Varsity: Cairney, 19:40. 

Third period— 
Vices: Lynn, 1:29. ; , 
Varsity: Powers. from Morris, 

Varsity: Cairney from Powers, 

:00. 


‘Vies: Duggan, 12:30. 
Vics: McIntyre, 15:20. 
Penalties 

First period— 

Vics; Collingwood, 2 mins. 

Varsity: Morris, 2 mins. 
Second period— Z 

Vics: Collingwood, 2 mins. 

Varsity: Morris, 2 mins. 
Third period— 

None. 


GOOD LUCK TO VICS 


By winning last uight’s en- 
counter 6-3 the Victorias won 
the round for the Northern Al- 
berta championship, 14 goals to 
10. That the better team won 
cannot be denied, and the best 
wishes of the Varsity hockey 
fans will accompany the Vics 
in their southern quest of pro- 
vincial honors. 

The Vics will now take pos- 
session of the silverware held 
by Varsity since. last fall, and 
in stacking up against the 
southern athletes should prove 
worthy representatives of Ed- 
monton City League hockey. 
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VARSCONAS LOSE 
TO WORLD CHAMPS 


Newly-Organized Team Comes|: 


Within One Point of Breaking 
Grads Long Winning Streak 


Before a large crowd of wildly 
excited fans, the Varsconas were 
nosed out by the Commercial Grads 
12-11 in the first game of the Nor- 
thern Alberta Senior Ladies’ Basket- 
ball championship at the Armories 
last Saturday night. 

Only one point’ separated the 
losers from breaking the Grads’ long 
string of victories, and in the last 
few minutes they had plenty of 
chances to even up, but Lady Luck 
was against them, and when the dust 
had cleared away the Grads were 
still ~ ahead. The game, 
clean, was characterized by hard and 
close checking, and neither the 
Grads nor Varsconas had a chance 
to get away with any spectacular 
rushes. In the first frame the Grads 
attempted to start things going in 
their customary flashy way, but the 
Varsconas checked them to death, 
and the Grads quickly settled down 
to the same sort of defensive game, 
with each side trying a compara- 
tively few number of shots. The 
last ten-minute period, however, was 
faster, with both teams trying hard 
to establish a substantial lead._ 

For the Grads, Captain Connie 
Smith and Kate “Macrea were the 
best. Connie was checked closely all 
through, and had no chance to get 
started, but she worked hard, and 
deserved the four points she raked 
in. Miss Macrea is a newcomer, but 
when she came on in place of Elsie 
Bennie she showed that she had the 
goods and knew how to. deliver 
them. With more experience this 


girl should make the older players 


sit up.and take notice. Mary Dunn 


played a. good game on defence, but’ 


was unable to register more than 
three points. Dot and Daisy John- 
son both tried hard, but were held 
down fast by their checks through- 
out the game. Elsie Bennie played 
well on forward for the first half, 
and Hattie Hopkins performed noble 
relief duty. 

Gladys Fry at centre was the 
shining light of the Varsconas, and 
was high scorer- of both teams, ga- 
thering in six points, “besides taking 
care of the opposing centre, Connie 
Smith. Miss Fry is fast on her feet 
and a fair shot, though she lost a 
golden opportunity at the end when 
she was given two foul shots on 
Mary Dunn. Bernice Carmichael 
played a stonewall game on defence, 
and was a continual thorn in the 
side of the opposing forwards. Lu- 
cille- Dobson was the fastest player 
on the floor, and played excellently, 
both on defense and at centre. Cap- 
tain Helen Beny and Mary Mounti- 
field played nice games at forward, 
though they had few chances to 
score on account of close checking 
by the Grads. Kay Mountifield went 
on for her sister Mary in the second 
half, and acquitted herself satisfac- 


torily, while Erna Taylor turned in} 


a good game at guard in:-the latter 
half. 

» The championship goes to the 
team winning two out of three 
games, and to be sure of the title 
the Grads must win the sécond game, 


.which will be played in the Varsity 


gym on Saturday, February 28. As 
the Varsconas made such an excel- 
lent showing against the world’s 
champions, and since several of the 
Varsconas are former members of 
the green and gold outfit, it is ex- 
pected that the bleachers in Atha- 
basca will be filled to overflowing 
when the team hook up again on 
Saturday night. ¢ 

The lineups were as follows: 

Grads—Mary Dunn (1) and Elsie 
Bennie, guards; Connie Smith (4), 
centre; Dot Johnson (4) and Daisy 
Johnson (2), forwards; Kate Ma- 
crea (1) and Hattie Hopkins, subs. 
Total, 12. - 

Varsconas — Berince Carmichael 
and Lucille Dobson (1), guards; 
Gladys Fry (6), centre; Helen Beny, 
captain (2), and Mary Mountified 
(2), forwards; Kay Mountified and 
Erna Taylor, subs.. Total, 11. 

Ellie Butchart handled the game 
to the- satisfaction of both teams. 


INTER-FACULTY HOCKEY 


The inter-faculty hockey schedule 
has been run off and all games were 
very keenly contested. Com-Law’s 
aspirations were definitely dampened 
on Friday, the 18th, by Ag-Sci, the 
score being 7-5. The Medents de- 
finitely assured themselves of a 
play off last Friday when they won 
a elosely contested game from Ag- 
Sci 3-2.  Arts-Pharmacy’s win on 
the 2ist sent them into a tie with 
Ag-Sci for second place, so that these 
two teams are playing home and 
home games, total goals to count, the 
winner to play the Medents in the 
finals, which will be the best two 
out of three games. The regular 
schedule finished up as follows: 


YP: L. Pts. 
Medents  ........00000 6 5 12510 
Ag-Sci ........0 6-5 3238 6 
Pharm-Arts 62253) -38 S36 
Com-Lavw ...... 6 1 5 2 


McGill defeated Queens the other 
day in the Senior Intercollegiate 
Basketball League by a score of 37- 
82. The game is of interest to this 
University because Art Manson, a 
former Alberta man, was the star of 
the game. Art scored 15 of his 
team’s points, and led a last period 
winning rally for the McGill team. 
Art, of course, has been starring at 
McGill for some time now, but in 
this game he outdid himself. 


though‘ 


Basketball - Some Suggestions 


Especially For the Young Player or Beginner 


By JIMMIE BILL 
University of Alberta Basketball Coach. 


On January 15th, 1892, the first 
printed rules of basketball were pub- 
fished in “The Triangle,” a Y. M. 
GC. A. organ. Today, after thirty- 
three years of playing the game, the 
rules. have. met with very few 
changes. The reason for that. lies 
probably in the fact that basketball 
is a very simple game. There are 
five players, a ball, and two baskets 
—that is all; and the game is won 
by throwing the ball into your basket 
more often than your opponent 
throws it into his. Such a game, in 
thirty-three years, has come ahead 
so rapidly that it is now the premier 
indoor game in the United States, 
and is rapidly approaching the same 
position in Canada. 

Much can be written about differ- 
ent styles of play: different offen- 
sive and defensive formations. Whe- 
ther to follow your man or play 
position; to play a running guard 
game or a stationary guard game. 


.But all that is for those of experi- 


ence. . The editor asked me to write 
something for the beginner, for the 
house league player, or for the stu- 
dent who likes to watch the game, 
to enable them’ to perhaps get more 
enjoyment out of the game. 
Offensive Play 

A player must not run with the 
ball: he must pass, dribble or shoot. 
Eliminating for the present the 
dribble, and realizing that thé ball 
must be worked to a position from 
which a shot may be safely attempt- 
ed, one can easily see that the only 
way the ball can be moved to that 
position is by passing it. Therefore 
it is necessary that a man learn to 
pass, and pass accurately. He must 
combine with this ability to pass the 
ball a judgment as to the speed of 
the man who is to’ receive the ball, 
learning to pass the ball in advance 
of the runner so that the runner and 
the ball arrive at a certain point 
simultaneously. 

Many new players. feel when 
they’ve made a pass that their work 
is finished. This is not so. Their 
real work then begins. As you can- 
not run with the’ ball, you must ru’ 
when you haven’t the ball, advanc- 
ing, if possible, towards your baske 
The player who has the, ball must 
pass it. So it is up to you to elude 
your check and hit for an open space 
where you will be in 4, position to 


AGSCILOSETO 
ARTS-PHARM 7-5 


Pill Pushers Assume Two Goal. 
Lead in Play-off for Right - 
to Meet Medents 


The South Side rink was the scene 
of the beginning of the end of the 
Inter-faculty League Wednesday 
mérning, when Arts-Pharmacy and 
Ag-Science clashed in the first of a 
two-game series for the privilege of 
playing the finals with the Medents. 
Total goals of the series are to de- 
eide the winners, and both teams 
took the ice with one object: that of 
staging a goal scoring rampage. It 
was a well fought game, and Arts- 
Pharmacy will enter the second game 
with the benefit of a 7 to 5 score. 


Ag-Science drew first blood, when 
Wiley drove a hard one past Ed- 
wards. This aroused the anger of 
the Arts-Pharmacy, who quickly re- 
turned with two that beat McBeath 
all the way. Play was even for the 
rest of the period, and heavy back- 
checking was the feature. The first 
gong found a scrimmage before the 
Arts-Pharm goal. ; 

Arts-Pharmacy opened the scoring 
in the second period .by a flash of 
combination work, in which all three 
forwards took part, and from that 
time on they maintained a two-goal 
lead on their opponents. Waynes for 
Ag-Science uncorked two rushes, re- 
sulting in goals. Working his way 
to the Arts-Pharm defence and shoot- 
ing from outside and following in 
for the rebounds. 

The third period was a repetition 
of the second, with probably a little 
more heavy body-checking.. Porter, 
Runge and Caldwell tallied for the 


Arts-Pharm, with ‘Waynes. and 
Grindley following suit for Ag- 
Science. 


It was a good game with a few 
flashes of real hockey mixed here 
and there. Dirty work was forgot- 
ten, and back-checking was the 
order, 

For Ag-Science, Waynes and Fos- 
ter turned in a good game, while 
Runge and Caldwell starred for 
Arts-Pharmacy. 

The line-ups: 


Arts-Pharmacy Ag-Science 


tee eeeeeeeseccrencrcsccecsarees 


See aR RNS Sy Wiley 
Grindley 
Re Wallace 
.... Porteous 
Keats 


Ag- 


ist period—Arts-Pharm 1, 
Science 2. q 

2nd period — Arts-Pharm 4, Ag- 
Science 2. j 

3rd period — Arts-Pharm 2, Ag- 
Science 1. 

Total, 7-5. 


receive a pass. Likewise if you are 
not in a position to shoot you must 
again pass the ball, and this leads 
us to the next consideration. 

If you do not immediately pass 
the ball you are going to be checked 
by your opponent. If that happens 
it usually results in a held ball: two 


‘players being in possession of the 


ball at the same time. This means 
a toss up, and also means you have 
lost the opportunity of making a 
pass and keeping the ball in posses- 
sion of your team. If you had pass- 
ed the ball the moment after you re- 
ceived it, your check would not have 
caught up to you, and you would 
have been able to further advance 
to a new position in order to receive 
another pass, thus working the ball 
into’ position for a safe and easy 
shot. So my first advice is to learn 
to pass the ball, learn to pass it the 
moment you get it and learn to move 
to a new position to receive a pass 
from another player. © 

All the slight amendments or al- 
terations in the rules of the game 
have been made or designed to do 
away with or prevent bodily contact. 
One is not supposed to “play the 
man.” He is supposed to “play the 
ball.””. So if your side is in posses- 
sion of the ball, you should be elud- 
ing your check. To do this you 
must move. Never stand still. Keep 
on the move, however slightly. Be 
feinting to right or left; starting 
one way, then going the other. This 
tends to worry your guard, and that 
is just what you should be desirous 
of doing: But if he be of that ten- 
acious, else tinedey type you have 
a job on your hands. The best thing 
to.do in that case is to take him down 
the floor right into the centre of 
things and try to “lose” him. Be- 
cause, if you can’t lose him, you are 
really out of the game: he has you 
stopped. Study the man who is 
checking you. Find out his weak- 


nesses, so you can fool him. Let him 
believe he has you stopped. Sort of 


lull him into false security, for when 


you have him in that condition, it 
should be easier to break away. ~ 

By your careful attention to the 
above, you will find that the game 
is, as I have called it, “simple.” Now 
let us run through a few more sug- 
gestions. ee s 

aa the best style of game to — 
play isthe fast, snappy, quick, short-— 
passing game, every man checking 


his own man and carrying his fifth © 


share of the battle. Make your 
panes fast, and make the ball travel 
a 


by beginners when they cannot pass, 
when they wish to advance a little — 
closer to the basket to make a shot 
sure. If you can pass, do-not dribble. 
Always pass the ball to a player — 
who is nearer to the basket than you 
are. ES 
When the ball goes out of bounds 
hop onto it, get possession, and 
throw it in immediately to one of 


your own side.. This might give you ~ 


the “jump” on your opponents. If 
it isn’t your ball, the referee can 
only call it back and give it to- th 
other side. Aaa 
If the ball “out of bounds” be- 
longs to the other side, check your 


man; stay with him. If every player 


on your side did this there would 
be no one free to’ pass the ball to. 


So cover your check and keep him 


st. ‘ os 
The dribble should only be used — 


2 


cea 


covered on a throw-in by the other 


side. 

Remember there are five players 
on each side. One of that five is_ 
your check. You are supposed to 
check him, and prevent him from — 
scoring baskets. 
Take a personal interest in him; 


study him, find out what he likes to ig 


do—and don’t let him do it. — ; 


In conclusion, I hope I have given © 
some advice which will help you in ~ 
If it does, basketball — 
will be helped along a little. And. 
It is a real — 


your game. 


it deserves helping. 
game: a game that demands endur- 


ance, skill and intelligence. Play it — 


clean and fair. Accept the spirit 
of the rules, and the referee’s task 
will be easier, the game more -en- — 
joyable, 
victory. 


i] 


The 


your success. 


Failored Clothes. 


-102nd STREET | 


All else being equal, the Custom Tailored — . 3 
man or the Ready-made man? Personal 


‘appearance wields a mighty influence on 


man is quick to draw the line between 
the commonplace ready-made and the ers! 4) 
personalized individuality of La Fleche . 


By placing your order now you can se- 


cure La Fleche Clothes at | >, os 


~$24 FOR REG. 
$29 FOR REG. 
$34 FOR REG. 


OTHERS AT $39 AND $44 


"IGS CLASS TA/LORS 


Who Will Win? | 


kéen, alert young 


$40 SUITINGS 
$45 SUITINGS 
$50 SUITINGS 


Just South of Jasper 


Yellow Cab Rates 


Are the same to people in all parts of the city. No matter 4 
where you live, only pay for the distance you ride. sn 


First Quarter Mile........000..0......... 
Every Quarter Mile after............ 


Four people carried at same rate as one. 


PHONE 5533 


30c 
10c & 


=“ 


cost more. 


CODUCENAUUAEAAUUEEALUCEEAOUTEEOOOENOASUEGAAUUREOAUUSEALEE ENG EEEAEET SAUTE ETE TOTTI 


New Spring Brogue — 


You Sansese higher-priced Brogues are better because they”. 
They can’t be better than these. They 


are worth more. Our Price 


$7.50, 


Discount to Students 


Ue 


a 


The Canadian Shoe Co., Litas : 


OVAUUEUUTOUTAAUEAUEAOOAL OECTA UUES EU CEL UTA TA VEE EEA UEA UO EE AEA UEO CA TEES TED EET ED EEA ES EEE 


a 


10173 101st STREET 


PATEL 


He is your man. 


oe 
2 oe 


no matter to whom the 


AS eee. 
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PAGE SIX 


THE GATEWAY 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY : 


ARTS 


Realistic pictures of the battlefields in 
France, of life in the trenches, and _ be- 
hind the lines; ef villages and fields scar- 
red and torn, and architectural gems razed 
to the ground, will be shown in the lec- 


- ture to give given by Mr. Nicholls on Tues- 


day evening, March 8rd. The admittance 
fee will be 25 cents, and the proceeds will 
go to the Memorial Fund as a contribution 
from the Arts Club. Sometimes it seems 
that the lesson so hardly learned during 
those black four years has been forgotten. 
The dark days, and the dreadful life led 
by the men who fought, seems so far away 
that we can hardly realize the horror of 
it. These lantern slides, which illustrate 
that life so well, and the lecture given by 
@ man who had four years of it, should 
be attended by everybody in the Univer- 
versity. Their reality should bring home 
the meaning of the War Memorial. 


Big Herb. O’Brien, the man from Grande 
Prairie, has been appointed official cheer 
‘leader for the Arts Club. Herb. will make 

his debut on Med Night; when he will lead 


' the troops in the vocal contest which is 


by far the best item of the evening’s enter- 
_tainment. Some snappy yells have been 
selected by the Executive, wherewith to 


_. bring confusion to our rivals and glory to 


i 
{ 


ourselves. “Arts” will occupy the entire 
south balcony of Convocation Hall, with 
the exception of a-few inches at the end 
‘reserved for the Pharmaceutical Phellows. 


Fred Irwin has faced the world: since 
Sunday with an upper lip of irregular pro- 
portions. Something should be done about 
the rough way these Pembinites play. 


SCIENCE 


Come on, gang, hand in your contribu- 
tion to the Memorial Fund to Frank Pat- 
terson, or any of the year representatives, 
so’ that the next result of the faculty race 


_will show Science a few steps up. 


We extend our sincerest sympathy to the 


Medical Faculty. Six per cent.! Sounds 


_ like a'rate of interest to us. 


Statistics show us that the number of 


- packages of cigarettes smoked per day by 


\ 


po. f 


Fergie varies inversely as the square root 
of the number Aussie buys plus some, ar- 
-bitary constant. This law is based on 
empirical data furnished by Mr. F. -Pat- 
- terson. 

If you want people to think you are .in 
_ the lumbering business, go over town and 
try to buy a set. of log. tables. 


_. INTELLIGENCE 
DEPARTMENT 


AGRICULTURE 


Actions speak louder than words. Turn 
out on Med night prepared to do your 
stuff. Get your tickets early and flock in 
on time. : 


The Ag-Med debate was won hands down 
by Anderson and Manson. There is no 
doubt about it, the intelligence test has 
holes in it, 


Turn out to hear Alf and Lewis have the 
last word with Commerce co-eds next Mon- 
day at 4:30. 


Someone said that Agriculture was the 
foundation of prosperity. Well, that’s one 
way of explaining the fact that Fag Mal- 
lock always supplies his own tobacco and 
matches. 


LAW 


Owed to Professor Burt 
Three years I took for History Three, 
Which causes a thought of great agony. 
Egad, such remorse, 
I’ve yet a course— 
History Fifty-seven, woe unto me! 


The other day we thought we heard some 
music, but it was only the C.O.T.C. band. 


According to the papers a new action 
has been discovered—breeches. of promise. 


On reading a Scotch case the other day: 


one of the students ran across the term 
“pursuer.” It is said that this is equiva- 
lent to our “co-respondent.” 


The other faculties are now battling to 
see which is the second best faculty along 
the lines of debating, no less than five of 
the proposed debaters for Law being dis- 
qualified because of having debated on a 
Varsity team. : 2 , 


w 


MEDICINE 


Frank Cain and “Rosie” Rosenthal were 
not successful in winning their debate 
against the Aggies, but they gave those 
budding Progressives a reul scare. There’s 
only one way we can account for the out- 
come of the debate—intelligence tests aren’t 
a suitable method for determining a stu- 


dent’s vocation. 
/ 


“Med Nite, Friday, Meds. Do your stuff 
that night, so the Medical-Faculty can 
add to a good reputation by putting the 


The girls of the Faculty of Law, 


_ Mrs. Fitzsimons, Miss Hamon and 


Miss Fagan, entertained a number 
of the boys at a feed in the Upper 
Wauneita rooms on Monday evening. 


_ The party was primarily in honor of 


The boys expressed their apprecia- 


the boys of the second year, who won 


the hockey game against the third 


year. However, all those who were 
in oe Library that evening were in- 
vited. ; : : 


_ tion in speeches by Bruce Macdonald 


and Bobby Harrison, and closed the 


evening by appropriately singing, 
“Wor They Are Jolly Good Bar- 


A: 
{ 


eis 


1 ae. 


suheb- 
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Maids.” 
The Misses Eleanor Williams, Mil- 


dred Hamon, Hep. Aylesworth, Rae 


Reid, Norma Holmes and Margaret 
Roberts were hostesses at a dainty 


_ supper party on Sunday evening. 


A snow-fight took place in front 


~ of Pembina on Sunday morning 
when the girls of the south erd of 
_ the third floor challenged those of 


the north. The north girls were the 
victors, making a grand rush and 
earrying off the flag, in spite of a 
valiant defence! 

As a number of Athabascans and 


_ others had gathered to watch the 


performance the girls decided to 


-CUPS OF TEA 


AND OTHFR THINGS | 


performance over with a bang. 


@ 


“rush” them. A wild fracas ensued. 
The girls had the advantage in num- 
bers, but the boys’ rugby training 
proved useful to them. On the 


D. Philp. 


| whole, however, it seemed to be con- 


ceded that the girls had the better 
of the encounter. 


Miss Gerry Alexander 
week-end visitor to Calgary. 


The Misses Ina Sherriffs, Mar- 
garet McNeil, Mildred Hamon, Kae 
Reid, Betty Staunton and Margaret 
Roberts were hostesses at a pow-wow 
in Pembina on Saturday evening. 
The room was hung with blankets, 
spruce boughs and colored lights 
formed an effective fireplace in one 
corner, and the hostesses wore In- 
dian costume even to the head- 
dresses of the chiefs. 

A diversion took place when some 
of the boys, under the chaperonage 
of Miss Dodd, came over. to take a 
flashlight picture of the “squaws” 
rolled in their blankets and squatted 
on the floor. One of the features 
of the evening was in the form of 
“fortunes” which each girl drew. 
From the birch-bark, teepee-shaped 
invitations to the corn bread and 
syrup which formed a part of the 
refreshments, a truly Indian atmo- 
sphere prevailed. 
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Beauty Parlor 
Mrs. W. R. Coughlin. 


BOBBING 
FACIALS 


Men Hair Cutters 


THE CAPITOL 


Marinello Products 


Barber Shop 
W. R. Coughlin. 


MARCELLING 
MANICURE 


Women Operators 


TOBACCOS 


THE 


VARSITY TUCK SHOP 


DON’T FORGET TO VISIT US ON 


MED NITE 


We will have an extra staff to give you quick service. 


MAGAZINES 
PTET 


le 


UT 


GROCERIES 


TOTULUEETAT OLED 


An innovation is to be instituted in the 
form of a medical banquet. The advisability 
of having such a function has been discuss- 
ed year after year, but the plans 
never been carried out. However, since this 
year marks the graduation of our first 
class in medicine, the time has surely ar- 
tived to set the precedent. This will prob- 
ably be the last formal occasion on which 
the Seniors, as undergraduates, will mingle 
with their fellow students. On that evening 
all Meds will be present on a common 
footing, and in after years it will be occa- 
sions such as this which will give us reason 
to look back with pleasure on our under- 
graduate careers. 


Only nine Meds have subscribed to the 
Memorial; rather poor showing. Meds, it 
is true, do not have much caution money 
to turn over at the end of the year. How- 
ever, we could all afford a.small subscrip- 
tion, and it would raise the percentage con- 
siderably. 


ALBERTA COLLEGE 


The basketball schedule has almost been 
played through, so to liven things up a 
bit a” volley-ball and a hand-ball league 
have been organized, and will soon be in 
full swing. 


All we need now in the A.C. gym is a 
little ventilation. 


A “French table” will in all probability. 
be started in the dining room next month. 
Mrs. Fairbrother has consented™ to take 
charge. 


We have lately noticed a decided change 
in Bill Lane’s behavior. Ou est la femme, 
Bill? 


Some of the young hopefuls who went 
to hear Rajah Singh say that they were 
somewhat surprised to hear him speak in- 
stead! 


NOVA SCOTIANS DEPICTED 
BY THE GENIAL SAM SLICK 


(Continued from Page 1) 
worthiness of his purpose is as im- 


,| portant as the skill of his word-craft, 


and we should note that his humor 
always contained a moral. : 
Important as Historian 
It is unfortunate that the deli- 
ciousness of his humor and the smart 
of his satire has overshadowed the 


is no more perfectly reflective pic- 
ture of his time and community than 
we find in Haliburton’s writing, and 
anyone attempting an_ historical 
thesis dealing with that country and 
time would be lost without the re- 
cords left by the volumes of the 
judge. His ‘Reply to Lord Durham’s 
Report” shows a keen understanding 
and an active interest in the study 
of responsible government as it ap- 
plied to Canada. 

Judge Haliburton looked with 
shame and fear upon the attitude of 
his countrymen towards the U.S.A. 
The general feeling was that the 
United States and its institutions 
were far superior to Nova Scotia, 
and what it held out, and talk of an- 
nexation to the southern neighbor 
was general. -The judge berated this 
talk in all his writings, and in his 
correspondence to England tried to 
impress the Colonial Office with the 
importance .of making an effort to 
stem the tide of Americanism in 
Nova Scotia. In 1848 he wrote: “If 
you don’t make Englishmen of us, 
the force of circumstances will make 
Yankees of us.” A real Imperial 
Board to replace the inefficient Col- 
onial Office was urged by him. He 
was not a keen supporter of the sys- 
tem of responsible government. as 
‘proposed by his good friend Howe, 
but strongly favored a programme 
which would open up a career for 
colonial talent in the imperial ser- 
vice. Equality and not subservience 
should be the relationships. It was 
her colonies which made Britain a 
first-class power, and she must treat 
them thoughtfully to retain her 
position. 
“ The Bluenose Genius 

Throughout the entire paper Prof. 
Harvey sought to point out that 
Haliburton had a clear-cut definite 
aim in all his writings, and showed 
that people were just beginning to 
realize the genius of the man. The 
speaker made it easier to appreciate 
the importance of his subject’s work 
by giving a broad picture of the set- 
ting in which Haliburton lived and 
wrote. -He briefly reviewed the poli- 
tical and ,economic . situation in 
Canada, United States, England and 
the Continent, and showed the dif- 
ferent effects of the judge’s works 
in these widespread places, where 
they quickly travelled. 

In closing, Prof. Harvey epitom- 
ised the work of Haliburton cleverly, 
and explained that the man was of 
an extreme femperament; that he 
understood nature and human na- 
ture, and that Realism in the pur- 
suit of an ideal was the central idea 
of his work. As a last thrust in 
favor of his great Bluenose judge, 
Professor Harvey pointed out that 
the most cherished maxims of Cana- 
dian public life today are all to be 
found in the ‘‘Wise Saws” written 
by Judge Haliburton about 1855. « 


COLLEGE LIFE IN 
ENGLAND AND U.S. 


(Continued from page one) 


In -stating his views on co-educa- 
tion, the English student said that 
he believed in it in theory, that it 
is a desirable thing for both sexes 
to mix on an even scholastic plane. 
In American colleges, however, men 
undoubtedly spent entirely too much 
time in the company of the young 
women students, and this time was 
almost always wasted away in friv- 
olous amusement or idle conversa- 
tion. The time could much better 
be spent in study, or in conversation 
with fellow students upon topics re- 
lative to education. 

A marked difference in methods 
of instruction and study. exist in 
America and England, he said. Com- 
pulsory attendance at classes-is cer- 
tainly an undesirable feature, for, 
it was pointed out, the student is not 
given an opportunity to display any 


initiative, or to follow out his own 


have |: 


historical effect of his work. There’ 


DESTRUCTIVE RAYS 


(King’s College Record) 


At the present time, so soon after 
the greatest war in history, there 


is naturally much conjecture con- 


cerning the next war. In view of 
the recent conferences and jamborees 
of the nations, much doubt is ex- 
pressed as to whether there will ever 
be another war, and following the 
possibilities of another war many 
articles have been written on the 
great destructione inevitable if there 
is “another war.’ 

In this discussion, both in the 
newspaper and in current magazines, 
we read much of destructive rays 
that shall be used, this also is per- 
haps the principal subject of recent 
scientific fiction. In close connec- 
tion with this there is much discus- 
sion of the enormous power we shall 
have when one discovers how to 
utilize the power contained in one 
small atom. 


Let us consider the possibilities’ of 
the production of a powerful- de- 
structive ray that will act in an ap- 
preciable distance, say one mile. 
This ray, it is popularly assumed, 
would have the power of distinteg- 
rating the substance at which it was 
aimed. Again, for the sake of ar- 


gument, let us admit the possibility 


of the production of such rays.-Pro- 
duction does not mean control; the 
question.is: once these rays are pro- 
duced, how may they be controlled? 
To explain that control would likely 
be impossible, it will be necessary to 
give a brief outline of the theory of 
the structure of matter. 


As everybody knows who has 
studied the sciences, Chemistry and 
Physics, no matter how little, all mat- 
ter is composed of minute particles 
of matter termed atoms. These 
atoms are composed of still smaller 
particles termed electrons and pro- 
tons, the proton or positive. charge 
in the center of the atom, and the 
electrons or negative charges sur- 
rounding this center in a manner. 
similar to the bodies of the planetary 
system. 

If a body be disintegrated, how 
will this take place? There are three 
possible ways: first, that it will be 
shattered much the same as if it 
were struck by a shell; secondly, it 
may be broken into its atoms,’ and 
thirdly, that it may be broken to the 
ultimate portions of matter, the pro- 
tons and electrons. It is generally 
assumed in these above mentioned 
papers, that this is accomplished by 
means of an electric discharge; such 
a discharge, to be of use, would 
have to act over a large distance, 
which means that it would be so 
great as to be almost inconceivable. 
But suppose that such a charge could 
be produced—how would it be con- 
trolled? 
at which it was aimed, why would 
it not also destroy the apparatus 
from which it came, and why would 
it not destroy the atmosphere through 
which it was passed? The destruc- 
tion of certain substances has been 
indeed accomplished by means of 
this kind, but only in an apparatus 
enclosed in as perfect a vacuum as 
ean be obtained on earth. It would 
be impossible to create a vacuum in 
the atmosphere through which this 
ray must pass, and it would be im- 
possible to control such power as the 
ray would possess so that it would 
not destroy all adjacent bodies. 

It may: indeed be possible to con- 
ceive an electric discharge which 
would destroy life, because of the 
fact that life is a very delicate ma- 
chine, and the destruction of one 
part of the machine would be suffi- 


desires in any way. In England stu- 
dents go to classes at will, and if 
they believe that they can get more 
by staying away and spending the 
time. studying, no objection is made. 
The English system, on the whole, 
is much more effective in really edu- 
cating men. 

As to the -ability and fitness of 
graduates in the two countries, Mr. 
Macdonald believes that the English 
are more scholarly and_ receive 
broader educations, but that Ameri- 
cans are better trained to engage in 
the business of making a living, and 
are able to “get on.” The fact that 
English institutions are not so crowd- 
ed and are able to take things in a 
more leisurely manner accounts for 
the better scholastic training. Tra- 
ditions of centuries also aid in lend- 
ing a background in England. 

The Oxford student was keenly 
interested in students who work their 
way through college in this country. 
Such a thing is unheard of in Eng- 
land, he says, and the only way to 
get a college education without pay- 
ing high tuition fees is to win a 
scholarship. Students would be dis- 
couraged from trying to “earn their 
way through’ any English univer- 
sity, he stated. 

In contrasting the social systems 
of the two countries, Mr, Macdonald 
said that the social life of Oxford 
was built up around hundreds of 


small clubs — eating clubs, coffee | 


clubs, philosophy clubs, conversation 
clubs—to which a man owed abso- 
lutely no obligation, and which he 
could join and withdraw from at 
will. In American colleges, the so- 
cial system, the continual round of 
activities such as dances, parties, and 
the like are almost forced on stu- 
dents, who must fulfil obligations 
entailed by membership in fraterni- 
ties or societies. 

Life in English universities is 
much more leisurely and carefree 
than in America, he believes. Stu- 
dents there are never hurried, and 
they are free to plan their own 
time. In America, with compulsory 
classes and fraternal and other ob- 
ligations to fulfil, little time is left 
a student for himself, he pointed 
out. ‘This latter condition does not 
make for broad and liberal education 
in the sense that the English system 
does, though it may give a more 
practical training, 


If it. destroyed the obstacle * 


cient to destroy the whole. This does 
not assume the necessity of actual 
disintegration, but implies that the 
ray would cause nerve derangement, 
heart trouble in an acute form, or 
some other disease which would be 
produced by the means of a dis- 
charge comparatively minute to that 
mentioned above. The production of 
such rays, powerful enough to ac- 
tually destroy a substance, would be 
impossible, and there would be no 
means of control, so it is certain 
that no battleship in the next war 
shall be destroyed by rays. The at- 
tempt at production of such rays re- 
minds one of the old Alchemists who 
were trying to discover the univer- 
sal solvent. What they would keep 


never seemed, to cross their minds, 
for if it would dissolve everything 
which it touched, in what could they 
keep it? 

The destruction of the atom, and 
the power which would be obtained 
from such ‘a process is another sub- 
ject under discussion. Quite fre- 
quently one hears the expression, “If 
we could only utilize the power in 
the atom we would be able to cross 
the Atlantic on a pinch of salt.” 
Quite true, but here enters another 
case of possible production and im- 
possible: control. Considerable work 
along this line has been done on the 
‘gas hydrogen, both because it is the 
simplest substance from point of 
view of atomic structure in the uni- 
verse, and because it is very easy to 
work with. It has been calculated 
that if the atoms in one gram of 
hydrogen gas were broken up, and 
if this again united to form another 
substance, say helium, the total 
power that could be used would be 
200,000 kilowatts hours, an amount 
of power almost inconceivable would 
then be given off by a pinch of salt 
which has a much more complex 
structure than that of hydrogen. 
Suppose the reaction which would 
cause this could be started. The re- 
action would, it is practicaally cer- 


the rest of the same kind of sub- 
stance in the world. Suppose, for ex-. 
ample, that the reaction was started 
in hydrogen in Halifax, it would 
communicate the reaction to the 
hydrogen in the air, such an enor- 
mous amount of heat would be pro- 
duced that the Atlantic:ocean would 


ture still rising would cause the 
water to. disintergrate into hydro- 
gen and oxygen, this hydrogen would 
then produce more enormous amounts 
of heat, and soon there would be no 
water. The reaction would then be 
communicated to other substances 
on the earth, and soon the whole 
earth would become so hot that it 
would explode, and a new star would 
appear in the heavens where the 
earth once was. This seems to be 
quite an impossible picture, but 
nevertheless it is true. We may hope 
then that this reaction, although if 
it could be controlled, would be the 
greatest boon that was ever present- 
ed to mankind, will never be-~ dis- 
covered. 


THE CHOICE OF A CAREER 


(Continued from page one) 


ditional idea that education places a 
man apart from others and fits him 
for immediate preferment. — 

Let me give you an example. A 
railroad man who had come through 
the hard school of practical training 
reached the position of superintend- 
ent on an important division of a 
railway. He was ambitious that his 
sons should be better educated than 
he, so he gave them both a college 
training. One took Engineering with 
the idea that he would enter railway 
service. On graduation he approach- 
ed his father for his advice, and the 
father, whose ambitions for his sons 
were being realized, immediately ac- 
quiesced, but stipulated that he must 
start at the bottom and. begin work 
as a trackman in order that he 
should have practical experience in 
the first essential of maintenance. 
The boy hesitated, but his mother 
did not. She could not understand 
why her son, after four or five years 
of hard study and as well educated 
as a boy that age should be, should 
be compelled to start in such a sub- 
ordinate capacity... The boy did not 
start, but in deference to his 
mother’s ~views, undertook work 
which did not fit in with his inclina- 
tions or his ambitions, simply be- 
cause work of a lowly character. was 
considered to be beneath the dignity 
of a college graduate. No more false 
conception than this could ever exist. 
The boy’s training as a trackman 
would have been temporary, and he 
would have been moved to other 
branches of the same service, but he 
would have. known track when he 
got through, and that knowledge 
would have been of great value to 
him in, any position to which he was 
promoted. Any work can be made 
dignified and work of all kinds is 
necessary in the accumulation of 
practical experience. 


Let me ask you, if at all possible, 
to remain in Canada, I appreciate 
the magnitude of the United States 
with its tremendous population and 
great wealth and the variety of op- 
portunity which that population and 
that wealth affords to Canadians. I 
know, too, Canadian young men are 
most welcome in American institu- 
tions because of their capacity and 
reliability, but do not forget that 
this country has borne the major 
portion of the cost of your educa- 
tion; that it is your Country and 
that you can do much for it. There- 
fore, my advice to you is to start 
with the settled conviction that un- 
less it is impossible for you to gain 
a foothold even in a minor capacity 


ceive the benefit of your education 
and your own ability. 


the solvent in after its discovery} 


tain, exert a eatalitic action on all} 


start to evaporate, and the tempera- |} 


here, your own Country should re-. 


CORRECT HATS — 


Has it ever oecurred to you that 
out of all the hat styles for Spring 
there’s ONE that’s exactly right for 
you? 3 ea 
Sometimes it’s quite a job to find 
ONE unless the salesman uses_ his 
head as well as yours. It’s liable to 
be a “trying time” instead of a 
“try-on” time. We combine good 
judgment with a good assortment. 


SMILE HATS, $3.50 to $7.50 — 


TOM CAMPBELL’S — 
“SMILE” HAT SHOP 


EDMONTON | 
FLOWER SHOP’ 


CUT FLOWERS, PLANTS, 
DESIGNS and BOUQUETS 


10223 Jasper Avenue 
Phone 1739 = 
Edmonton Alta. _ 


FORPORTRAITS GOTO MSDERMID'S 


EAST SIDE OF FIRST ST. HALFBLOCK NORTH DF JAS ER 
PHONE 5444 ano MAKE ANAPBOINTMENT 


; AGENTS FOR 
REMINGTON PORTABLE 


TYPEWRITERS Sos 

Standard Keyboard 

One machine, good as new, ay 
$60.00 cash © aie 

New machines cash or terms — 


To reduce our stock we will sell | _ 
a few copies of Hewlett’s 
Pathological Physiology (reg. 
$7.50), at, each............. «..$5.00 


UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE. 
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PHONE 31703 Day or Night 


SCond. <5 
“Transter 


LESTER A. SHEAN, Prop. 
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Don’t Forget Our Reduced 

ates on Baggage Transfer 
We meet all Trains. 
. Service 


‘10558 79th Ave. 
Edmonton South 
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| BEFORE BUYING YOUR 
CAMERA, SEE US. 


We stock the Ica Camera—the= | : 
best make, with the finest lens, : 
at the most reasonable prices. 


The Edmonton Drafting | 
& Supply Co. Ltd. 


10316 Jasper Avenue | 


—— a 
Eighteen Years 
In Business — 


THE STORE WITH THE | 
REPUTATION — |. 

SEE IF WE HAVE WHAT 
YOU WANT! - 


Sample Shoe Store 


10128 Jasper 
Opp Empress Theatre 


Spring Flowers | 
HYACINTHS 


NARCISSUS 
DAFFODILS 


—_ 


Walter Ramsay, Ltd. 


10218 Jasper. Ph. 5535 
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ROADSIDE SOLILOQUY 


‘By R. V. C. 
I am a man— 5 
Within my car I span 
Full many .a mile with cit and 
hideous row, 
But you, poor brute, are just—a 
stupid ‘cow. 


The road runs white 

Before my aching sight, 

And far behind -I leave a trail of 
dust, 

The grass you eat is coated with my 
dust. 


Yet—in your eyes 

As unconcernedly you chew your cud. 

No other care—but just to chew 
your cud, 


And ‘then—at night, 

Beneath the moon’s soft light 

You Si ‘to the World’s pulsalits 
slee 

Gatmnie "at rest you ‘héar great |? 
Nature sleep. 


And I—day sped, 
I seek my sheltered bed; 
My strength all spent, I slumber like 


a log 
With troubled dreams—half-dead—a 
human log. 


My nerves all taut, 


._My mind with trouble wrought, 


And in my eyes a vision of despair. 
Lord of the World and yet a dull 
despair. 


MILLIE—A FRESHETTE 


By JEAN H. WILLIAMSON 

“Millie! -M-i-l-l-e-e-e!” The urgent 
call sounded shrilly in the mid-af- 
ternoon, drowsy quietness. ‘Where 
ean that child be? You might as 
well call the moon for all the atten- 
tion you get! Millie, do you hear? 
Mille-e-e-e!”’ The last “‘e’s’” went up 
so high that Mrs. Ainsworth found 
hérself on her tip-toes. With a last 
look towards the fields and another 
in the direction of the creek, she 
went into the house, murmuring to 
herself. 

A few minutes elapsed. From the 
direction of the hay-loft came faint 


- rustlings, then one foot followed the 


other into view. For a second they 
groped about for the first rung. of 
her “secret” ladder. A safe and 
sane ladder was too prosaic for 
Millie, hence! she had made hers in 
the perilous. telephone-pole style. A 
pair of “breeks” and a khaki shirt 
emerged. 

“Were you calling, Nanna, dear?” 
she sang out, innocently. 

From upstairs Mrs. Ainsworth, 
with her mouth full of pins, sput- 
tered: “Do hurry-child! You know 
your father said to be ready by six, 


-and it’s four now.’ 


She stuck in pins and basted im- 
patiently wondering why her capri- 
Just 
as sfe was about to call again, she 
heard a slow, measured tread on the 
stairs; then Millie, with the most de- 


jected, most miserable face, ap- 
peared. 
ST TUSt ot, I just can not.”’ 
“Just cannot what?” 
“7 simply cannot go. I’ve tried 


‘to make myself want to go for two 


_ months, but I was up in the oratory 
‘just now and I just can’t go.» Just 


think — for seven long months I 
won't be able to see the sun rise 
over the hill, for seven long months 
I won’t be able to ride Willowby, for 


: HAG long months the “oratory” will 
3 is gee, for seven long months 


“won't pe e you, for seven long 


‘months Tl be a abt Each sen- 


4 
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The Impressionable Guest 


By Geoffrey Hawslege 2 ilasteated by Helen Cross. 


Sis dropped her letter, and for a 
moment babbled with delight. 

“We're going to have a visitor,” 
she cried. “Octavia Pratt-is coming 
on Monday.” 

“That’s very sweet of her,” IT said. 
“Who is she?”’ 

“Why, you know her,”’. ehatrered 
Sis. “You met her that day you 
came to see me‘at college. Surely 
you recollect her—she has such beau- 
tiful hair.” £ 

“We-e-ell,” I pondered, “that’s 
hardly enough description. I re- 
member several of your friends 
whose hair was quite all right.’’ 

“Oh, but you do know her. Don’t 
you remember, she’s just a little 
plump?” : 

“What?” I cried. 
fat’ girl?” 

“She isn’t really fat,” defended my 
sister. ‘Just a little more plump 
than others, that’s all, and she’s go- 
ing to reduce at the springs.” She 
picked up the letter and was imme- 
diately absorbed in it. 

“Tt’s silly to go to the springs,” 
said I. “All she needs is exercise. 
Why, listen, Sis, if you can get/ your 
friend to roll the tennis court I’ll 
bet it’ll take pounds off her.” 

Sis looked up. ““‘What’s that you 
said? Rolling will take pounds off 
her? How do you mean rolling?” 

I saw my chance. ‘‘Why, this 
way,” I elaborated. Just look 
here.’. ‘I made a small ball of soft 
bread on my plate. ‘‘We’ll let this 
pill represent your friend. Now, 
when I roll it gently, you see that it 
gets a little elongated. As I con- 
tinue rolling it it becomes more and 
more drawn out and—vwell, it’s al- 
ready beautifully long and slender. 
I really don’t see why this should not 
work with your friend, too.” 

Sis looked at me severely, and said, 
“You’re only joking.” 

“How can you say sueh a thing?” 
I wailed. 

“This is really serious to Octavia,” 
she explained. “If you know of any 
genuine remedy, tell me. | If. not, 
don’t.” 

“Well, why don’t you diet her, or 
make her do some sort of exercise— 

vedish drill or. something like it. 
‘Vasn’t it Mrs. Towne who reduce 
by exercising after the instructions 
of a phonograph record? She had 
to hop around the room and do acro- 
batics or something.” 

‘Sis brightened up. “Oh, yes,” she 
recalled. “She lost ten pounds. 
might go and see her about it.” 

* * * * * 


I came home late on Monday 
evening, but, even before I opened 
the gate, JI -heard squeals and 
squawks of girlish glee issuing from 
my sister’s window. cg RT eke | 
Srunted. “I guess Octavia has ar- 
rived.” I was right. Three trunks, 
two suitcases and a lunch basket 
stood in the hall, while from the 
upper floor a plaintive voice floated 
down: “And I said it twenty times 
this morning and evening, my’ dear, 
just like this: 

Every day I’m getting lighter, 

Losing pounds and feeling brighter. 
“And do you know’’—the voice sank 
toa tragic whisper—‘“I gained three 
pounds!” 

“That’s too bad,” sympathized my 
sister. “But I’ve heard of a new one 
that you might try. It’s. v4 

“Do ER have to diet?” anxiously 
[asked | the voice. Vit 

“ “No,” said Sis. “Tg 


“D’ye mean the 


ee % 


as | exercise. “Before Fou. ae a "bed — 


I coughed and slammed the door 
to let them know that I was there. 
* * * * * 


Next morning I was awakened by 
an extraordinary uproar overhead. It 
was a noise hard to describe, but, if 
you can imagine a fair sized elephant 
playfully gambolling about in the 
room above, you know what sort of 
row I mean. However, it lasted only 
a few minutes, for, apparently, some 
of the furniture got in the way. I 
heard a splintering crash and — the 
alarm-clock started ringing. I knock- 


‘ed the infernal thing over with a 


‘shoe, but it stil kept on whirring 
away, and I had to get up. The noise 
upstairs had stopped and did not re- 
commence. At breakfast I did not 
like to mention it before our. guest, 
but before I left the house Sis col 
lared me. 

“We'll be. out when you come 
home today,” she said, “and I’d like 
you to. fix one or two things in Oc- 
tavia’s room. There’s a broken chair 
that you might replace, and the leg 
of the dressing table is cracked. 
And, oh yes, I ‘wish you’d put a few 
tacks into the carpet. It’s too, 
loose.” 


I’ts a kind of eebecias 


“Good Lord!” I exclaimed. “What’s 


happened? All that stuff was quite 
all right yesterday. Your friend 
must be awful hard on the furniture. 
What was that row this morning?” 

“Why, did you: hear it?” asked 
Sis. “We thought you’d sleep through 
it. You know you never can hear 
the alarm-clock, and that’s why I 
thought it would be best for Octavia 
to take her exercise before you woke 
up. She is so shy, you know. She 
didn’t want. you to find out.” 

“Well, I like that!’ I cried. “I’m 
not deaf. Oh, yes, Pll fix those 
things for you. Only don’t imagine 
that I can’t hear her throwing hand 
turns.” - 
But Sis must have retained a great 
deal of faith in the soundness of my 
sleep, for the following morning I 
was awakened .again by the same 
noise. Moreover, above the din 
sounded a directing voice. Suddenly 
I heard a scream of agony. 
hhh i hu-u-urts! Y’ wailed Octavia, 
and started jumping up and down 
over my head. 

I rolled out of bed, slipped on my 
| dressing gown: and opened the door. 


(Continued on page > two) 
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THE TAKING OF MARY ANN 


‘ By W. M. C. 


Whiz! The police car shot past 
the corner of Bishopgate and St. 
Mary’s streets. Everywhere heads 
appeared in the doorways, followed 
by shouts and a general rush in the 
direction of the whirlwind of dust. 
Quickly the word passed—“‘Mary 
Ann’s! Mary Ann’s! Laws a massy! 
Wha’ she done now fo’ to have the 
police after she?” 

Outside of Mary Ann’s a onds 
collected as by magic—some running, 
others waddling, the men slouching 
along too lazy to hurry. Suddenly 
the cottage door was jerked open, 
and with much squeezing and jam- 
ming six figures emerged—Mary 
Ann in the centre, perspiring freely, 
her powerful arms dealing heavy 
blows wherever possible and her two 
hundred and fifty pounds swaying 
energetically from side to side. 
Down the pathway they came, the 
eager crowd becoming more excited 
every minute, yelling loudly: 

“Gie it tox ’em, Mary Ann! Ye 
canilick the hull bunch: of ’em. Go 
to it, gal. Laws! but she can fight!’ 

Numbers and more scientific 
methods wére beginning to tell, how- 
ever, and the mob becameé angry as 
they watched the uneven battle. 
Suddenly, one of the policemen inad- 
vertently planted his heavy shoe on 
Benjamin Christopher’s bare foot. 
In an instant the injured one fired a 
stone straight at the constable’s face, 
making a nasty gash. At the sight 
of blood the angry spectators became 
savages, and in a moment stones 
were flying in all -directions and 
friend and foe alike fought like 
demons. Men and women, boys and 
girls, all kicked, scratched, pulled, 
tugged and swore at each ‘other as 
though all hell were loose. 

With a last mighty effort, which 
deprived the miscreant of nearly all 
her clothing, the police pushed her 
into the car and held her there by 
sheer force. The now infuriated 
mob, realizing that their heroine had 
lost ‘the battle, pressed upon the car 
and could in no way be persuaded to 
let it moye. Meanwhile the prisoner 
continued kicking and _ struggling, 
and the car rocked back and forth 


' (Continued on page two) 


AUGUST 
By M. F. S. 
In the breathless heat of the after- 
noo 
When the leaves hang motionless on 
the trees, 
And the delicate flowers in the gar-— 
den droop, 
And long for the stir of a soft night 
breeze. 


When the lyric notes of the ae 
are stilled, 

And nought is heard save the in- 
sects’ hum, 

prom the droning murmur of prower : 

es— 

I long for the cool of the night to ? 
come; 

The quiet night—when the deepen- 
ing dusk 

Wraps the world in a mantle blue, 

And _ every flower and blade of 
—grass 

Feels the touch of the ‘cooling dew— 

ier over the pines in the Eastern 
s 

The first bright star lights. its yel- 
low spark, 

And the fairest sweet odour | of 
‘Mignonette ‘ 

Is borne on the breeze in the gather- 

“ang dark. ~ - E 


~) 


~~ ee 
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Roalie 


KENNETH MACKENZIE 


THE TAKING OF MARY ANN 


(Continued from page‘ one) 


from the violence of her lurches. It 
‘was indeed a desperate situation. 
__All of a sudden a shout was raised, 
“Heah’s de volunteahs!” Taking ad- 
vantage of the momentary lull in 
the turmoil, the police ear pressed 
its way slowly through the. retreat- 
_ ing crowd, pursued only by an ar- 
dent few, as the rest turned to 
greet their new enemies with a 
shower of stones. Advancing threat- 
eningly towards the determined line 
of men facing them, they were 
checked only by the sudden order, 
“Present arms! Take aim!” A hasty 
retreat, a derisive laugh from a 
blusterer and a fresh attack fol- 
lowed. At each new onslaught the 
crowd gained in impudence until the 
order “Fire’”’ was given. Seréaming, 
‘struggling and pushing, men, women 
and children rushed into nearby 
yards as the shots whistled over their 
heads. Discovering that no one was 
hurt, however, they again took cour- 
age and sallied forth. 

To their amazement the volunteers 
were retreating, stopping now and 
again to take up a new position and 
go through some false manoeuvres. 
Taunting and jeering, tha jintoxi-. 


cated mass followed. All along 
Bishopgate Street they surged 
blindly, closer and closer to the 


police barracks and. the centre of 
the town.. Stones and glass filled 


the air, and cries of intense excite-|' 


ment and hilarity from toddling 
Picanninnies and stout “mammies.” 

At this juncture, their patience 
worn to the limit, the volunteers re- 
sponded eagerly to the order “Fire 
low!” People scattered helter- 
skelter, to be rallied by the voice of 
their leader. 

“Doan’ be afrai,d you niggahs! 
‘Dem a blank shots! Dem no can 
fire real shots until dey get ohdahs 
from King Johge. What you’ all 
runnin’ ’way fo’, eh?” Just then 
wooden-legged Tom stumped forward 
with a groan. 

“Oh, I done dead; I done shot in 
me good leg. Oh! I done dead!” 

Somewhere a woman’s voice was 
heard: “Look at Arthur! Oh, laws! 

. He’s dead!” 

In an instant all was quiet, and 
in the dusk of the evening the dark 
figures melted away as magically as 
they had assembled. Far away 
familiar voices could be heard prac- 
‘tising their scales. 

“Jo-o-o-o-hnny! Ma-a-ary! Come 
on home. Doan’ yo’ all se it’s get- 
tin’ dark. What yo’ all wanna stay 
out an’ get shot fo’?” 


_ MILLIE, A FRESHETTE 


(Continued from page one) 


tence was said in such a tragic voice 
that Mrs. Ainsworth had to smile. 
Then, assuming her most preaching 
attitude, she repeated the oft-re- 
peated sermon. 

“My dear, you ought to consider 
yourself lucky. -It isn’t every: girl 
who can go to university. Just think 

_ how proud we'll be when you kneel 
to receive your degree. And all the 
nice girls you’ll meet!” 

¥ Millie seized on the last sentence. 
“Poof! she sputtered scornfully. 
“Nice—I know the kind. T’ve read 

_ about them. They’re “escared” to 
_ go out in the rain for fear the curl 
might come out of their straight-as- 

_ sticks hair. They won’t even Exe) 


: at hiking ’eause they might catch their | 


precious silk stockings on a rose 
bush. I just hate them!” Then, as 
she noticed her mother was sewing: 
“What are you doing? I quceent 

aleve io 


you lengthened) that last 


And the stars shine bright; 
I walk all alone down the long 
straight street 
And the lamps in the valley are stars 
at my feet; 
They twinkle and gleam, 
In the city adream— 
I walk on the earth but my soul 
sweeps high, 
’"Twixt the stars of the earth and 
the stars in the sky. 


The street cars rumble along the 
rails, 
Down the endless trails, - 
With their shrieks and wails; 
They burst through the dark with a 
celangerous crash, 
And I see their freight in a second’s 
flash. 

They are women and men, 
Two score and ten, 
They sit half-asleep with their 

wearied eyes 
And their work-worn brains — and 
their muffled sighs. 


They are human souls and they sit 
and stare 
In the colored blare 
Of the street car’s glare, 
Whilst their dull eyes read for the 
hundredth time 
The merits of somebody’s 
prime 
In colors that clash © 
In an ugly splash, 
They yawn and stretch and awearied 


gaze 
At the blatant ads, mid the smoky 
haze. 


bacon 


But for me in my heart is a joyous 
psalm 
For the soft air’s balm 
And the cool clear calm— 
For the night and the stars and the 
brooding peace 4 
As the sounds of the city grow less 
and cease, 
And the night to you 
Offers hope anew. ; 
O weary workers with leaden eyes 
Come and bare your heads ’neath the 
star-strewn skies. 


“Yes, I know, but not enough. 
They’re wearing ’em so long this 
year.” 


“Oh, I suppose I’ll have to wear 
long skirts, hair in puffs and waves, 
a dozen pins jabbing my head, and 
—oh! I just detest it all, so there!” 

At six o’clock, Millicent Ainsworth 
came down stairs, completely chang- 
ed. On the surface, at least, the 
flaming tiger-lily had faded into a 
hot-house rose. : 


Her father, who , was travelling 
with her and who knew his daughter, 
left her to herself. When they had 
arrived at the university, he saw to 
her registration as quickly ‘as pos- 
sible, and as quickly as possible left 
her, for he feared a “scene.” For 
two hours after he had left, Millie, 
locked in her room, sought solace in 
tears, with her head buried in the 
pillows. She was started by what 
she guessed was the dinner gong. 
Dashing some cold water in her eyes 
and snatching up a dry handkerchief, 
she cautiously opened her door and 
made her way to the dining room, to 

nd herself one of about sixty red- 
eyed, homesick girls. The girl next 
to her reached under the table and 
squeezed her hand. Millie,glared at 
her—but the glare softened into a 
smile as she noticed the forlorn lit- 
tle ball of a ohce-gay mauve hand- 
kerchief. 


“Isn’t it terrible?” was whispered 
at her other side during grace. She 
ee ae and saw another disconsolate 
ace. 


“Yes, awful,” she whispered back. 


“I hate it. But,” added almost 
shyly, not Millie the. wild-fire, but 


| perhaps PI like: you. I'm going to 


baby mine, £08 


|sumed. 


Millicent, .the Freshette, “I think| 


lof this yet. 


“O-oh, fetch a doctor,” ,clamoured 
Octavia. - 

“Nonsense, it’s nothing at all,” 
soothed Sis. ‘I'can get it out my- 
self. Just wait till I find the scis- 
sors.” She dashed out of the room. 
Meanwhile her friend started hoot- 
ing shrilly. 

“Hey,” I shoutéd. “Stop that 
jumping. The ceiling 22) BUG 3G 
was too late. A two-foot square 
‘lab of plaster detached itself, and 
broke on my head. 

“TI want a doctor,” wailed Octavia. 

I staggered to my feet and tried 
to climb the stairs. 

“T want a doctor.” 

“So do I,” I echoed. 

Sis ran out of her room with a 
gleaming pair of scissors poised in 
her hand. “Go downstairs,” she 
sputtered. “I don’t want you here.” 


oe 
! 


ay 


—But it was too late 


“What's the matter with Octavia?” 
I demanded. 
“T’ll tell you later,” 


she cried. 
“But go down now.” 

I went. I even cooked’ my own 
breakfast, as everybody upstairs 
seemed too busy. 

When I came home that day the 
house seemed strangely quiet. Sis 
was nowhere to be seen, and I could 
not find any sign of Octavia., At 
length I wandered upstairs, and 
there I saw my sister sitting in the 
guest room With the ajr of a tragedy 
queen about her. 

“Well, you’ve done it,’ she burs 
out. : 

“Done what?” asked I. 

“You ought to know, seeing that 
you did it on purpose.” 

“T did what on purpose?” I cried. 

“You drove out Octavia.” 

“T drove out Octavia?” I repeated, 
bewildered: 

“Yes,” said Sis. ‘With that tin- 
tack that you planted.” 

“With a tin-tack!” 

“In her back,” added Sis. 

“Stop before I go crazy!” I shout- 


ed. ‘Will you please explain what 
this is all about. Start from ‘the be- 
ginning.” ‘ 


Sis shrugged her shoulders. 
very well,” she sniffed. 
pretend. a, ‘ 

“T don’t pretend anything,” I de- 
clared. “I don’t even. know what the 
Dickens you are talking about.” 

Sis looked incredulous, then re- 
“TI knew from the first that 
you did not like Octavia———” 

“That’s. news to me,” I inter- 
rupted. 

“From the way you spoke of her. 
And she also thought that you dis- 
liked her. That’s why we never 
bothered you except once, and that’s 
when I asked you to nail the carpet 
down in her room, and you took ad- 
vantage of that opportunity to fix 


“Oh, 
“Tf you 


back when she took her exercise.” 
_ “Jumping Mormon Prophets,” I 
groaned. “I can’t make head or ta 
f this yet. How ere coul : 


the tin-tack so’s it would stick in h er 


culiar to this age, but one which has 
faced men and women for something 
like 1900 years. In spite of the fact 
that each succeeding generation has 
come to some general conclusion and 
has handed that conclusion down, 
along with emphatic statements as 
to its veracity, the problem remains 
much as it faced the world in the 
first. century A.D., namely, that 
there once dwelt in the country now 
known as Palestine, one Jesus, whose 


way of living and dying so far sur- 


passed that of any other man, whose 
personality contained such depth and 
power, that men have ever since been 
quarrelliong as to whether he was 
man or god. 

When one considers the Greek en- 
vironment into which Christianity 
passed before the records which 


exist were made, it is not surprising. 


that Greek ideas should color the 
records considerably. It was a very 
common idea in Greek mythology 
for a man to live such a live as to 
be elevated afterwards to the status 
of a god. Herakles is an excellent 
example of this. Nor was it a foreign 
conception that a great man be the 
offspring of a virgin and a god; be- 
¢gause little was known of. Plato’s 
parentage this. origin was imputed 
to him. To John Mark writing the 
simple story as he had so often in- 
terpreted it from the lips of Peter, 
the problem of Jesus’ origin did not 
present itself; but to Luke, a Gen- 
tile by birth, and to Matthew, who 
was certainly not untouched by 
Hellenistic ideas, the old conceptions 
of the Greeks offered themselves as 
a way, and rather an attractive way, 
out of the problem. To the first 
century mind nothing was impos- 
sible, and so not only were these ex- 
planations quite within the realms 
of possibility, but they would en- 
hance the personality of Jesus to a 
great degree, a thing which both 
Matthew, and Luke felt could not be 
carried too far, because of their per- 
sonal» knowledge of Jesus. But 
neither Matthew nor Luke was con- 
sistent, for Matthew, besides explain- 
ing the virgin birth, traces the 
genealogoy of Jesus back to Abra- 
ham through Joseph; while Luke 
goes further and not only’ traces 
Jesus back to Adam but adds that 
Adam was the son of God, thereby 
inferring that that is the reason why 
Jesus is the son of God! 

Another source by which early ex- 
planations of Jesus were profoundly 
influenced was the Old Testament 
of the Jews. But whether one ac- 
cepts Jesus as the Jewish Messiah or 
not the fact remains that the Messiah 
of the Old Testament was to be a 
descendant of David, and was never 
for a moment spoken of as Divine. 
Matthew quotes from the Old Testa- 
ment to try and prove his explana- 
tion that Jesus was to have’a virgin 


birth, but on examining the quota-, 


tion (Isaiah 7:14) in the Hebrew, 
it is found that the word “virgin” 
does not mean virgin in the modern 
sense of the word, but means “a 
young married woman.’ Added to 
this is the fact that on reading the 
whole chapter from which Matthew 
quotes, one is forced to admit that 
Isaiah is not speaking of a Deliverer 


(Continued on page four) . 


plant a nail so that it would stick in 
your friend’s back when she juggled 
with the furniture?” 

“You insist upon trying to be 
funny,” Sis said frigidly. “You 
know very well that she was not jug- 
gling with the furniture. 
carrying out your suggested exercise 

> 
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“THE SALT OF THE EARTH” 


By R. V. CLARK 

In an address to the Freshman 
class last November, the President of 
the University informed the three 
hundred and fifty odd students. ga- 
thered there that they were all that 
had survived the pit-falls of the edu- 
cational path out of the ten thous- 
and or so children who had entered 
the schools of the province twelve or 
thirteen years ago. In other words, 
he said, “Ye are the salt of the 
earth,” or at least: of this particular 
‘portion of the earth known as Al- 
berta, and he followed up by ex- 
horting these noble survivals to en- 
deavor to preserve their “savor” or 
the inevitable question would arise, 

‘‘Wherewithal shall it be salted?’’, 
Now, along comes a learned Hin- 
doo scholar, a man of wide knowl- 
edge and high reputation in Europe, 
and when asked his opinion of Cana- 
dian university students tells us that 
in his opinion we are failing alto- 
gether to function as ‘good’ salt 
should, and compared with the 
European student are a conspicuous- 
ly savorless collection of humanity. 
“The Canadian college man,’ he 
says, “possesses but a very super- 
ficial knowledge of. world affairs, 
has few if any religious convictions, 
and on the whole is unable to assume 
as critical an attitude of mind as 
the average European student.” 
Finally, he thinks that too much at- 
tention to social life and. student- 


activities has the effect of making 


us neglect purely intellectual pur- 
suits. 

To those of us who had the pleas- 
ure of listening to the three gentle- 
men from Oxford last November, 
there must have come the feeling 
that compared with these intellectual 
prodigies our best efforts were 
childish imitations, the staggering 
gait of the infant compared with 

- Kee firm accustomed step of the 
adult. 


It is because our shortcomings in 
this respect are so obvious to the 
casual visitor that we must admit 
the truth of Mr. Williams, criticism. 

The new student coming to Al- 
berta University with the hope of 
interchanging ideas on the big ques- 
tions of the day, religious, philo- 
sophic or economic, finds that the 
only opportunity of joining in gen- 
eral discussions is in the mock par- 
liament, and here to his probable 
disgust he finds only questions of 
the most puerile nature being dealt 
with, such, for example, as the right 
of a student to book dances before 
programs are issued. On inquiring 
the reason for this, he learns that 
previous attempts to model the mock 
parliament on the old political party 
lines, or on any lines of a serious 
nature, have failed to arouse any in- 
terest, and the only alternative seems 
to be to make the parliament a 
mockery indeed by giving the parties 
such nonsensical names as “Victrola” 
or “Brunswick.” 
at the conclusion that there is no 
society or organized group of stu- 
dents with whom he can discuss 
these matters, and so he represses 
his noble rage and is content to 
starve his intellectual faculties. 

‘The question is: ‘Can we assign 
a reason to this dearth of interest 
in purely intellectual pursuits?” In 
the first place there is the funda- 
mental difference between a EHuro- 
pean university, such as Oxford and 
a Canadian university such as Alber- 
ta, in that Oxford for hundreds of 
years has been an aristocratic in- 
stitution, the traditional source of 
culture and the “ruling classes,” 
whilst our university is essentially 
democratic with no such class con- 
sciousness. & 

: The consequence is that the Ox- 
ford student knows himself, without 
the least shadow of a doubt in his 
mind, to be*the salt of the earth, 
whilst the Alberta university jstu- 


dent doesn’t believe himself any| — | 


such thing even when told on very 


‘The Oxford student comes from 


He finally arrives ‘ 


The End OF A 


“Get over, you mules,” 
“Haw there, Jack,’ 

As I slowly pitch’d bundles into my 
rack. 

Daylight had gone and twilight was 


I yell’d. 


past, ; 

But still the thresher was going full 
blast. 

Behind a bluff there hum’d the ma- 
chine; 

She was running as sweetly as any 
I’ve seen . 

OQ heck,” I thought, “if I had a 
small rock, ; 

Hid in a bundle, 
shock!” pe 

I climbed on my rack, and drove in 
to unload. 

In the meantime I asked the boss, 
“Where is the road 

To the farmer’s house where we'll 
stay tonight?” 

And he shouted back, “Take that 
trail on the right, 

Go a mile and a half, then you’ll see 
his farm. 

But I know you'll get there without 
any harm!’ 


I’d give her a 


The last tiresome bundle was gone 
at last; : 

The machine shut down with one 
shrill blast. 

I search’d for the trail, for the night 
was dark; 

Somewhere in the distance I heard 
a dog bark. 

“Who’s coming with me?’ I call’d. 
“Say, Dan, 

Til get there quickr’n that grain 
wagon can?” 

“You may get there quicker,” I 
heard Dan call, 

“But to me it’s a wonder you get 
there at all. 

I’ve ridden with you many times be- 
fore now, 

And I’d far rather ride on some far- 
mer’s -wild cow!” 


I struck each mule a resounding 
crack; 

With a bound that nearly upset the 
‘rack 

They fled down the trail at a terrible 


rate. ' 

“By golly,” I mutter’d, “I hope 
there’s no gate!” 

“Hey, Tem,” ’twas the. last thing I 
heard the boss yell, 

“If you bust that rack you’ll sure 
get hell!’ 


Bang! Crack! Clatter! Clatter! Rat- 
tel-ty! Bump! 

“Atta boy!” I eried, “that’s making 
’er jump!’’ 

On the right there loom’d a great 
poplar tree! | 

Did we miss it? 
of a flea! 

Before and behind I could not hear 
a sound, ; 

For the noise of that rack as it 
boune’d o’er the ground. 


Yes, by the skin 


re 

I let out a yell ’cause I wanted to 
sing, 

For I ne’er in, my life felt more like 
a king 

Than when racing my team at the 
-end of the day. ~ 

A smash-up would mean at least a 
week’s pay. 

But who cares for pay? Life is the 
thing. : 

So I say it again: I wanted to sing. 


Bang! Crack! Clatter! Clatter! Rat- 
le-ty! Bump! 

Up hill and down hill they gallop’d 
pell-mell. 

When those mules start to run they’r 
like hounds of hell! : 

Then suddenly there through the 
black of the night 

I saw the gleam of that farmer’s 

ight. sath 


ye: whoa!” 
“Hase 
0 


{ yell to. my mules, “Steady lads, 


up there, ‘Jack; steady there, 


worth while, be the outcome what it 
SIE sais? cas AREAS 


Day's — 


Threshing lh Alberta 


By E. G. THOMPSON 


“ 


I jerk’d at their heads. 
be a gate. 

They were ‘slowing up, but they 
stopp’d too late. 

They smashed that gate as they had 
done before, 

But they stopp’d so meekly before 
the barn door! 

I put in my mules. 
they’re tough, 

Well, I sure feed them hay and oats 
enough. 


There. must 


My gosh; but 


b 
Outside the farmhouse there stood 
an old chair; 
A wash-bowl, a towel, and some soap 
were there. 
By the light of a lantern I wash’d 
off some dirt, 
I wip’d more on the towel, but that 
wouldn’t hurt. 


‘Then into the house for the feed 


of the day ; 

(For there’s nothing nicer ’cept get- 
ting your pay) 

Went the gang and sat down with a 
heck of a noise, 

Each help’d himself, but what car’d 
the boys? 

There was lots of grub, and of every 
kind, 

And I am sure our hosts didn’t mind. 


(Continued on Page 4.) 


THE OVER-SAFE INDIVIDUAL 


By WESLEY OKE 


Be Careful. Here are two words 
very commonly. used in conjunction. 
We are taught by society to respect 
this motto and to pay lip-service at 
least to the man of caution. Yes, 
the reckless taker of chances has 
often been criticized, and no harm 
would be done by considering the 
type directly opposed—the Over-Safe 
Individual. 

We cannot in good faith find fault 
with the person who exercises sane 
caution. Rather we are considering 
the one who carries this to ex- 
tremes, whose motto is ‘Be Careful,” 
say the man who wears both belt. and 
suspenders. If we may consider him 
as typical of the species, let us try 
an analysis of his character. 

To begin with, this ever-present 
caution is often moral cowardice. It 
is easy to side-step on a plea of 
safety first many of the things that 
we may be prompted to attempt. 
And we are so constituted that one 
can easily persuade himself that the 
Be Careful attitude is the one to 
emulate in this uncertain world. 

Again the person who commits 
himself to this policy and who is 
thus in a measure fortified against 
sudden feverse, or meteoric pros- 
perity, is very prone to misjudge his 


antipodes. He will condemn the ven- 


turer for his recklessness and ex- 
plain his success as due merely to a 
turn of the wheel of fortune. How- 
ever, isn’t it true that the mere 
seizure of the chance does not win 
the battle? It is only an oppor- 
tunity for the bringing into use of 
capabilities and characteristics which, 
properly directed, assure achieve- 
ment, : 

“There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which taken at its flood leads 
on to fortune.” But we see no reason 
why Shakespeare should imply that 
our opportunities are. rarely pre- 
sented. Perhaps Shakespeare want- 
ed to play safe. Might not a writer 
be considered reckless who ventured 
the opinion that the tide is constant- 
ly being presented to us, almost 
thrust on some of us? 

In spite of our sage remarks, there 
are many who will argue for the 
double safety system. The woods are 
full of those who will, on the 


slightest provocation, stop, look and} 


listen—yes, and probably remain 
stopped. A hazard boldly taken is 


Hero—eh, Condell? _ 


WANTED—A VIOLA 


By DAN RILEY | 


Scene: . ee 
Burbage’s office in the morning. 


The play is continued from the 
point where Dick Hathaway, who 
impersonates a girl to show his fit- 
ness to play the part of Viola in 
Twelfth Night, declares his ambition 
to act. 

B.: By no means. 
were a boy. 

H.: As it is, Miss, there’s statute, 
eanon and by-law. The pulpits, the 
pamphlets and the stage, all would 
be up—to say nothing of the tower. 
The Puritans are stronger now. 

B.: Hang it, I can’t tell her! Hol- 
lar, how shall I say—? 

H.: What? I didn’t hear— ; 

B.: I say I can’t say it plainly to 
her. 

H.: Say what? 

B.: Oh, if you weren’t deaf! 
out! 

H.: Get out. No, no. Never do 
to say it. Never do! Do the other. 

B.: An what? | 

H.: “Why, marry, quoth he.” 

B.: That begins it. Marry what? 

H.: An that ends it! Marry me! 

B.: Marry her! 

(A voice without: ‘Never! 

en !?? : 
G.: Oh, there’s father! What shall 
do? f 

B.: Your father! -Odds— 

(Voice) Open or I bring the law. 

B.: Hollar, open it. (To the Girl) 
Do anything! Say—make believe— 
act! 

G.: I am not afraid any more. I 
will act. Poor father! 

(Father whacks as he rushes in) 

M.: Villain! More on your back! 

G. (rushes): Oh, he did hit you! © 
Shame on you! (to her father) 

M. (at B.): And you— 

B.: Don’t you dare strike me, sir! 
Don’t, you— : 

G. (rushes): Stop! Put that down. 
Remember your side. Oh, do be eare- 


ful! 
Ah, a stitch! 


Would’st you 


Get 


M.: Thou brazen! 
You shall be morally responsible, sir, 
if I am abed and my flock thirst. for 
truth next Sabbath. So my daughter 
is here! She shames me! Why 
didn’t you turn her out? I shall, 
sir! She hath a contaminated look 
weit from overlong in this den 
0. — 

G.: Now, father, they are not. 

M.: Silence! Thou, speakest the 
words. of — 

H.: Hear the Puritan! 
us! (probes B.) ; 

B.: Now, sir! Away t’other side of 
Bishop’s Gate with your pulpit thun- 


He means 


ders! Restrain your language! I’ll 
have none of it, but call a crowd to 
dip you in the— : 

H.: The Isis! The Styx! To be . 
done as befits a scholar. By 
Apollyn— 

B.: Aye, the Thames for you, I 
say! 


G.: So! Leave this to me. Oh, 
thou unnatural father! How can you 
disown your only daughter? Oh, 
father, your only dear little girl! 
M.: Oh, my erring—ah, my back! 
(jerks back). : 

G.: Away! Ill not be deceived 
longer. I’ll now henceforth crush all 
filial tender springs in this— 

M.: Out, you huzzy! Away you! 
—don’t dare mention it! 

B.: I say, Hollar, this is getting 
to be all damned nonsense. Stop your 
tittering, man. What should any- 


one come in on that pit brawl. But, 


Gad! she’s his equal! 
H.: Aye, stop it. Condell! Dick, 
let up! A little peace. Ay, Burbage, 
she’s his equal, and this young Dick 
Hathaway is Viola’s equal, think 
you? : 
B.: What, you rogue!—A Viola 
that ’ud touch a Puritan’s pocket! 
What, another of your japes on me, — 
Shakespeare! But such a_ girl— 
Hathaway from Stratford! 
. H.: Most unconvincing as a boy. 
al— ha Serene ani 
B.: Very. Now away to practice 
—they’ll talk of nothing else seeing 
here come Rosalind, Rosaline, or 
the metal. 
soft Ne Lane ee 


_H.: I knew he hath 
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A BIT OF FLUFF 


_By W. G. Bury 

~ I first saw the puppy in a store 
window. The next day I went into 
town to buy him, but he and all his 
brothers and sisters had gone. I was 
‘heartbroken, because I wanted the 
little fellow badly. I went into the 
store and made some enquiries, and 
discovered the address of his owner. 
I went to this address and there, 
sure enough, was the puppy, with 
about six of his immediate relatives 
sprawling on the straw beside him, 
all sleeping, fighting or catching 
imaginary fleas. . 

The long and the short of it was 
that I bought him and came away 
with a little soft fluffy ball, fast 
asleep, in my trench-coat pocket. 
This was in September, and he was 
then six weeks old. He was only 
imp of mischief with beady black 
about a foot long, and was a little 
eyes, and with white fur flecked ‘and 
sploshed with orange. 

Having brought him home, the 
next step in the proceedings was to 
chose a name for him. This porten- 
tious proceeding required a solemn 
family conclave, a round-table con- 
ference with the pup in the centre— 
a position which he has held ever 
since, as the whole family revolves 
round that dog. Since he was, or 
purported to be, an English setter, 
it was only right that he should bear 
an English name. We therefore tried 
every Saxon name we could think of, 
but a little ball of fluff doesn’t look 
like a Beowulf, and Ethelred is such 
un unhandy name for a dog, how- 
ever unready he may be. After many 
hours—the conference continued for 
days—of futile discussion, and mu- 


tual recrimination, we eventually de-. 


THE END OF A DAY’S 
THRESHING IN ALBERTA 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


We ate like hungry wolves for a 
~ while, 

Pausing now and again for a smile; 

Or a roar of laughter at some foolish 
jest 

As we vied for the honor of telling 
the best: 

“Say, Tom, you’re a fool,” the boss 
said to me, 

“You’d have broken your neck if 
you’d hit that tree.” 

And I answer’d back, “What of it, 


heck, 
There’s lots of things worse than a 
broken neck.” , 2 


“That might be so,” said Dan with a 


grin, 
“Tf you hadn’t committed quite so 
much sin!’’ 


The farmer spoke of the yield of his 
grain: 

“Well, this year,’’ said he, “we got 
lots of rain 

And the yield was better than I ex- 

: pected.” 

“But you'll soon have lots of your 
debts collected,’ 

Said his wife with a smile, remem- 
b’ring the bills, 

“When you owe so much, it’s the 
intrest that kills.’ 


We drew back our chairs all too soon. 

Then young Bill cried out, “Tom, 
give us a tune.” 

For he had spied hanging up on the 
wall, 

A eee and bow; and then one and 
E ; 

Took up the cry, “Yes, give us a 
tune!” : 

And I growl’d back, “‘Go talk to the 

/ moon.’’ ye 
But the farmer handed me fiddle 


and bow, . 
So I started to play at first very 
slow; 
Then feeling the fiddle under my 
chin, 


I forgot myself and the room I was 


Inge: : 

And I play’d as I’d never play’d 
before. / : 

I stopp’d at last, but they cried, 
“Give us more!” 

But I got up, and refusing to play, 

“Come, boys,’’ I said, “let’s hit the 
hay.” pratt to 


then howl to get back. 


i ES eo er er 


cided on “Thane,” since it was a 
non-committal sort of name, one 
which could easily be charged to 
Jane should we find that we’ had 
made a regrettable slip in regard to 
gender. This may sound silly, but, 
as a crocodile in the London Zoo who 
had answered to the name of Tom 
for years, suddenly laid an egg, it 
was not an unreasonable precaution. 

When we first got him we made 
up a box in the basement for him to 
sleep in. We used to put him to bed 
at night, and then go away, but the 
little chap would not lie still. He 
would clamber out of his box, and 
So I then 
put ‘him in and stood beside the 
box, and when he tried to get out I 
would tap him on the nose and put 
him back. ‘Whereupon he would 
hide his head betw his paws for 
a minute, and then sloéwly withdraw’ 
it, and one beady eye would peer up 
to see if I was still watching. If I 
had gone away, out he would get. 
After about a week, however, he 
realized that “Father” meant what 
he said, and that whén he was put to 
bed he was to stay there. After he 
had got that into his head he never 
gave any more trouble. 

In his puppyhood he had the 
puppy’s usual insatiable appetite for 
slippers and such like things, and 
was funny in the extreme, both in 
the ordinary puppy way and in a 
variety of ways of his own. He is, 
and -always was, an exceptionally 
sweet-tempered dog, and is very af- 
fectionate. His joy whenever a mem- 
ber of the family returns from town 
is shown in a way perculiar to him- 
self. I have never seen any other 
dog do the same thing. First he 
seizes hold of some convenient loose 
object, such as a boow; then he 
draws his lips back in a sort of grin 
and, still carrying the boot, he walks 
backwards and ‘forwards “singing’’ 
at the top of his voice. This “sing- 
ing’ is really singing. It is a musi- 
cal gurgling sound, not a whine and 
not:a gurgle, but a regular melodic 
tune, running over, perhaps, two oc- 
taves if he is very pleased. 

We have shown him at two dog 
shows, one at Edmonton, where he 
took second prize in the open class 
(although he was orlly ten months 
old at that time), and one at Cal- 
gary, where, being a little out of 
condition, he did not take anything. 

He is now two years old, and ‘is 
of great service to me in stopping 
my street car for me every morning. 
Although he condescends to perform 
this menial duty. for me, he is in 
reality the head of our house} and 
insists on being treated as such; so, 
as he appears to want me to tickle 
his ribs, I must stop writing and obey’ 
his lordship, leaving you with a very 
imperfect picture of his perfections, 
but with, at least, the honor of hav- 
ing been introduced. 


“THE SALT OF THE EARTH” 


(Continued from Page 3.) 


homes where leisurely discourse (in- 
tellectual or otherwise) is as natural 
as later dinner, and assumes from 
the start that his opinion is of great 
importance to the welfare of the 
world, feels indeed that he is not 
only a cog, but the very balance 
wheel itself of the universe. 

Arrived.at university the Oxford 
student looks eagerly around for 
some dragon of abuse to pit his re- 
forming energies against. He 
hast€ns to identify himself with this 
movement or that, one school of 
politics or, another, and argues at 
great length with anyone who will 
listen to him about the spiritualistic 
as opposed to the materialistic con- 
ception of life, Socialism, Darwin- 
ism or other ism that he finds 
of sufficient importance in the 
minds of his college-friends to war- 
rant his associating himself there- 
with. 

The Alberta student, on the other 
hand, comes from homes where hard 
work and not leisure is the tradi- 
tion, “and where wrestling with the 


{stubborn facts of life in a pioneer 


world has left little time for purely 
intellectual pursuits. — ; 


THE WATCHER 


By M. F. S.. 


Here beside the tribal fire, with the 
embers glowing bright, 

And the ruddy flame-forks leaping; 
I watch far into the night. 


Behind me in the rock-caves, guard- 
ed by the fire I keep, 

From the beasts that prey at night- 
time, all my _  fellow-tribesmen 
sleep. 


Yonder in the pitchy darkness, just 
beyond the fire’s glow, - 

Padding by with noiseless footsteps, 
stealthy shadows come and go. 


How I hate the night, the darkness, 
when the hungry grey wolves cry, 

As they roam in'packs the forest— 
and the misty, cloud-swept sky, 


Filled with stars whose name I know 
not—nor what are they—torches 
bright 

Carried high by spirit hunters, 
marching silent through the night? 


I, whom men calls Rys the Strong- 
heart — mighty hunter, fearless 
foe. 7 

How f hate the muffled tapping, as 
the trees sway to and fro, ‘ 


When the wind from far-off forests, 
in the hollow rock-eaves sings 

Runes of madness and of horror—till 
the beat of mighty wings 


Seems to fill the air about me—cools 
the sweat upon my face, 

And the ghostly mocking whispers 
of strange noises fill the place— 


See! the flames have ceased their 
leaping, and beyond the dying fire 
Stealthy shapes are creeping nearer. 
Pile the branches, higher! higher! 


Till the flames go leaping upward— 
till the shadows black and long 
Flicker, flicker, while the rock-caves 
echo to the wind’s wild song. 


Moreover, he has grown up in a 
community where the social injus- 
tices and inequalities which are so 
flagrant in Europe, wholesale un- 
employment, slums and the vicious 
results of ignorance are not half so 
apparent; so that conditions which 
stimulate the youth of Europe to 
ardors of reforming fail altogether 
to impress-him with their weight and 
importance. . ; 

Is it not, then, because he is far 
from the centre of big*world move- 
ments that he fails to devote” much 
attention to these questions rather 
than because he is fundamentally 
incapable of intellectual argument? 

And perhaps, after all, these in- 
tellectual pursuits so dear to the 
heart of Mr. Williams are not'so im- 
portant after all as they appear at 
first. 

“What endless questions vex the 

thought of, 

“Whence and Whither, When and 

How? 

“What fond and foolish strife to 

read the 

“Seripture writ on human brow.” 
Thus sang Sir Richard Burton, and 
‘did not Omar Khayyam himself say 
that after hearing : 

“ . . great argument about it 
and about, he evermore came out by 
the same door as in he went.” 

We must always return to the hard 
facts of Life, the doors remain un- 
changed, and though we, may beat 
our little wings of intellect in spas- 
modie flights against the Sphinx- 
like face of the Universe, it still 
answers all our questions with a 
smile of inscrutability. 4 

And in the meantime, while 
“others may reason and welcome,” 
we of Alberta University are not 
backward in our contribution to the 
sum total of human knowledge; 
while others furrow their brows in 
infinite speculation and we _ but 
dance along the brink of Death,” 


when it comes to supplying.the meat 


of facts to their feast of reason, 


Alberta no less than any Canadian 


university is able to take her part. 


THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. 


(Continued from page 2.) 


to come in the distant future at all, 
but is speaking of the simple life 
which men will have to live in the 
future because Jehovah will utterly 
destroy the Jewish civilization so 
that men will have to live on milk 
and honey, ete. In spite of the many 
quotations which are cited from the 
Old Testament, one has to admit 
that they do not offer much in the 
way of solution of the problem of - 
Jesus’ personality. 


The explanation which:John offers 
in the Fourth Gospel, i.e., that Jesus 
is the Logos, is obviously one based 
on pete ideas. This explanation 
has appealed to many deep thinkers, 
and has been accepted by them. Be- 
cause “Logos” has been translated as 
“Word,” many people, who have.no 
knowledge of the Greek language, 
have been led to believe that ‘“Word” 
meant the Bible. The fallacy here 
becomes obvious when it is known 


, that the New Testament existed only 


as a number of scattered writings at 
the time when John wrote his Gos- 
pel; and on the other hand, the Old 
Testament was called either “The 
Scriptures” or “The Law, the 
Prophets . and the Writings.” 
“Logos” in its Greek environment is 
a word which has bound up ‘in it a 
tremendous amount of theological 
and. philosophical thought. 
“Logos” in some of the mystery re- 
ligions was the essence around which 
the religion was clustered; while in 
the philosophical systems it is better 
translated as “Reason” or “Mind.” 
This word, which John has used to 
explain his ideas of Jesus, contains 
such a wealth of ideas, sums up such 
a history. of conceptions, that until 
one understands thoroughly the Hel- 
lenistic environment it is impossible 
to understand just what is bound up 
in it. Thus John, in his explanation, 
does not solve the problem for the 
modern world. : ; 


There, is still the attitude of Paul 
to this question. From the opening 
sentences of his letter to the 
Romans it becomes clear that Paul 
is inclined to accept a Greek idea: 
that Jesus lived such a life as to be 
raised to the status of a God; and. 
Paul states quite positively that 
Jesus is “of the seed of David as to 
body,” leaving no doubt as to his 
(Paul’s) stand on the origin, In 
other passages, however, Paul makes 
statements regarding the pre-exist- 
ence of Jesus so that one is baffled 
as to what he really believed - con- 
cerning the origin of Jesus. 


~ On looking back and considering 
the position of these earliest Chris- 
tians it becomes clear that they had 
no unified and consistent explana- 
tion to offer; in other words, they 


|too were baffled by the problem cf 


Jesus’ personality. In the face of 
what they knew, however, of His 
life, His personality and His teach- 
ings, there existed in heaven and on 
earth no name or position too high 
for Him. One other thing which one . 
learns indirectly from the writings of 
these early Christians is that from 
somewhere (and it must be from 
Jesus: because it is not in Judaism 
nor in Hellenism) these men had 
caught a new ideal of life, had ac- 
quired. a new--conception of life it- 
self; they had found that the proper 
relation of man to man was love, not 
a sickly sentimental love, but a love 
which showed itself by helping the 
man who was down and out, and yet 
not afraid to tell men, whatever their 
position and power, when they were 
doing wrong. ‘This new conception 
of life shines from their writings 
like the rays of the sun reflected 
from a mirror,.and their whole life 
was transformed by it. In spite of) 
their inability to find a unified ex- 
planation of Jesus, the life and 
teachings of Jesus became their aim 
and practice in life. To live as He 
had lived, to follow His teachings, 


and to tell others of His teachings 


became the ruling passion of their — 
lives. oh Moai ee NN Ne ara tse Wee 
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